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CHAPTER I. 

"many WATERS CANNOT QUENCH LOVE." 

IGHT had fallen at Blue Lick. 
In the brief twilight of a Texan 
spring, the few scattered clouds 
that hung above a dark lagoon 
still flashed and crimsoned with the torches 
of departing day. Below, the sapphire 
cliffs that gave the locality its name were 
fast cloaking themselves in shadow, bury- 
ing their purple buskins among the rushes 
and water-grasses of the sluggish pool. 
Above, there was little sign of life or mo- 
tion. Occasionally, in the hush of even- 
ing, the whir of belated wild fowl, the 
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blundering flicker of a monstrous bat, or 
the hoarse " jug o' rum" of a dissipated frog 
in the reeds broke the stilhiess. Slowly the 
moon began to lift a gory shield upon the 
eastern horizon. 

There was a sudden blinding flash upon 
the heights, followed by a shattering re- 
port. A quick red line of fire seemed to 
tear a rent in the night, and a few sparks 
fell like flaming blossoms into the black 
abyss below. In the bright glare the broad, 
still surface of the lagoon was etched in 
fire upon the sombre landscape, and the 
dark wood that fringed its farther shore 
came out for an instant with the distinct- 
ness of day. For a brief interval the 
startled echoes of the place rang across the 
disturbed water in hollow reverberations. 
Down at the foot of Blue Lick, a derisive 
mocking-bird gave a wild impromptu in 
his fright and was as quickly still. And 
in the breathless calm that followed there 
was the jingling of spurs and the harsh 
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braying of a mule upon the summit. Then, 
on the farther shore, after a pause, what 
seemed the ringing of succjessive soft and 
silvery beUs came sweetly over the dark 
water. 

It might have been a preconcerted wood- 
laod signal; but, in the darkness and iso- 
lation of the surroundings, the vague 
sound had an eerie significance. The 
weeds and water-grasses caught the chimes 
fitfully and whispered them to one another 
until they seemed, at the foot of Blue Lick, 
like "horns of elf -land faintly blowing." 
Here, however, they provoked only the 
emulous rivalry of the crickets shrilling 
among the reeds and the mimicry of the 
solitary mocker who essayed for an instant 
a faithful imitation. But in a few mo- 
ments his efforts seemed to bore him, 
and, with the fickleness of the Southern 
thrush, he transferred his attention to 
copying the frog, who was unusually 
vociferous that lovely night, although 
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manifestly threatened with acute laryn- 
gitis. 

On a spur of the summit, where the 
waning light still made adjacent objects 
dimly visible, the silence that followed the 
recent explosion became suddenly vocal. 
A shrill voice apparently exhorted some 
dumb animal in terms of profane remon- 
strance. A series of dull blows supple- 
mented each verbal eflFort, followed by the 
plunging hoof -beats of the suflFerer. 

" Who-o-o-a ! Stand still thar, can't ye? 
Come areound here, won't ye? Ye can- 
tankerous ole fool, what do ye mean by 
makin' me fire my gun oflF like thet? Stand 
still, I say ! " the voice repeated. 

The blows redoubled, accompanied by 
the jingling of spurs and by snorts and 
stamps of defiance. 

" Whoa, thar ! Dad-bum yer pesky hide ! 
Doant yer see I can't git to hear them bells 
when ye stamp reound so with yer big 
hoofs? What's gone with ye? " 
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Here the voice died out abruptly, as 
though the speaker had become breathless 
from his recent exertions. A moment 
after a mounted figure rode out of the 
circle of bushes that crowned the summit 
and began to descend the hill. 

The stars had been gradually gathering 
in the vault above, and the light breeze 
that played upon the summit seemed to 
fan them into additional brilliancy. Seen 
by their obscure light, it was possible to 
discover that the rider was a beardless 
youth, mounted upon what seemed a large 
mule of recalcitrant tendencies. At every 
step of the perilous descent the animal 
halted, and, with vicious ears and impa- 
tient stampings, disputed the way. A 
heavy sombrero, surmounted by its strap- 
band and double buckle, half hid the fea- 
tures of the wearer; and when the wind 
veered sharply, the broad brim flapped so 
grotesquely about the wayfarer's ears that 
a humorous observer might have been par- 
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doned for doubting whether the rider was 
not himself some distant relative of the 
balky animal he bestrode. 

Happily oblivious of any such resem- 
blance, the odd figure, heavily muflBed in 
a frontier great-coat that seemed several 
sizes too large for him, continued to de- 
scend the heights, still keeping up a run- 
ning controversy with the stubborn mule. 

" Git up — git up thar, ye son of Belze- 
bub!" he remonstrated, emphasizing his 
words with an impatient shake of the reins 
over the animal's ears. " Dog-gone and 
dad-bum ye! Doant ye know I give ye 
an extry feed, Balaam, to help ye git me 
down this hyar divide to-night? Git up, 
I tell ye! What's gone with ye? Ef yer 
goin' to stake like this, I might ez well let 
the buzzards hev ye to onct ! " 

But here the faint sound of the bells 
chiming on the farther shore came dis- 
tinctly to the ears of the speaker. He rose 
in his stirrups excitedly. 
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"She's thar!" he cried in a hoarse 
whisper, peering eagerly through the 
gloom and apparently speaking confiden- 
tially to one of the flaring auricles of 
the beast. "Madge is thar, I tell ye! 
Hoop-la 1 hoop! I say, I knowed she'd be 
thar — God bless her ! " 

And striking his spurs deep in the sides 
of Balaam, he swept off the mighty hat 
with an impatient gesture, and struck 
the animal right and left over the eyes 
with all the force of his strong young 
arm. 

Thus assailed both in front and rear, the 
stubborn mule hesitated no longer. For a 
second only he seesawed upon the height, 
as if preparing to buck; but suddenly 
changing his mind, with a shrill squeal he 
sprang madly forward and tore down the 
side of the hill, scattering the stone and 
gravel on the mountain road and striking 
fire from the rocks occasionally with his 
sharp hoofs. A cloud of dust and dirt ac- 
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companied both mule and rider in this wild 
scramble down the hill-side. 

Arrived at the foot of the descent, the 
rider flung himself from the saddle. Ap- 
parently in no sense disconcerted, he passed 
the bridle over his arm and led his panting 
and sweating mule to the side of the la- 
goon. Here he tethered the animal by his 
long riata, disencumbered himself of his 
great-coat, which he rolled up and tied be- 
hind his saddle, and dofling the broad 
sombrero, hung it upon the pommel. A 
small frontiersman's cap, which he now 
drew from his boot-leg and adjusted over 
his long blond locks, apparently completed 
his woodland toilet. Then stepping briskly 
forward along the bank of the lagoon, he 
began to scan closely the wooded shore on 
the other side of the water. 

The moon had been slowly rising during 
the last half hour, and now cleft with mel- 
low radiance the swiftly scudding clouds 
above the farther shore. Seen in that 
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clearer light, the alert figure upon the bank 
appeared to be that of a strong and vigor- 
ous youth of about nineteen. He wore 
knee-boots of stout leather, and about his 
waist was a well-worn cartridge-belt con- 
taining the customary brace of six-shoot- 
ers. Straight yellow hair, gathered behind 
the ears, fell down beneath his cap upon 
the brown collar of his ducking- jacket, ac- 
centing the thin hatchet-face and quick 
eyes that roved restlessly up and down the 
bank. Suddenly, from this nearer van- 
tage, the chime of the bells came clearly 
again over the water. 

At the sound, the man awoke to renewed 
activity. He sprang hurriedly back to his 
tethered mule and addressed a few words 
to the animal, as if confidentially. The 
words were ludicrous in the humorous 
gravity with which they were delivered. 

"I'm goin' across agin to-night," he 
said, giving a tug at the confining tether, 
as if to enforce the attention of the 
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dumb brute. The mule had taken advan- 
tage of his brief absence to crop the adja- 
cent herbage, in his search for the salt for 
which the Lick was noted. "I'm goin' 
across agin. Now, you know, it's risky; 
and ef you git lonely you'll git whaled. 
Try and bring wot you call yer mind to 
remember thet I don't natchally want no 
brayin' till I git good and ready to kem 
back." 

Balaam raised his homely head and 
gazed at his master with a look in his 
large and dreamy eyes that answered for 
intelligent comprehension. The youth 
pulled one drooping ear half -playfully and 
dashed away to the lagoon. 

A few moments elapsed. In the inter- 
val the man removed his boots, settled his 
cap firmly on his head, and buckled more 
tightly the leathern strap containing his 
pistols. Then, poising himself upon a 
neighboring log, without further prepara- 
tion he sprang into the pool, executing a 
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dive that for grace and agility was worthy 
of a naked bather. The mule started and 
raised his monstrous ears at the loud splash 
that sent the muddy water flying over the 
moss and leaves upon the bank. Quickly 
coming again to the surface and blowing 
the water from his nostrils, the swimmer 
struck out boldly for the farther shore with 
a strong and regular stroke. In the awe- 
some quiet of Blue Lick, his progress might 
have been noted even by the stupid mule, 
in the swish of the gliding ripple that 
sped ever ahead of him and the labored 
regularity of his breathing. Two or three 
bats that were gnat-hunting by starlight 
that evening occasionally wavered and 
dipped above him. 

As he neared the farther shore a slight 
movement of the foliage seemed to indicate 
that the swimmer's course was observed. 
Seeing this, the man ceased swimming 
and began to tread water, still scanning 
the bank and moving his head to and fro 
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restlessly. At length, a branch of an over- 
hanging bush that had bowed itself into 
the pool, with its burden of blossoms, was 
swept suddenly aside, and a white face 
peered curiously upon him. 

"All right! Don't splash so much!" 
the apparition murmured, and as suddenly 
dropped the bough and vanished. 

Whereat the swimmer quickly redoubled 
his efforts, and, gaining the shore, drew 
himself out upon the bank. He shook 
himself hastily like some huge water-dog 
and plunged at once into the shrubbery. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE TRYST. 

!UR adventurous Leander had no 
sooner entered the wood than 
he was confronted and raptur- 
ously embraced by a tall female 
figure bearing a lantern. In the ardor of 
her greeting the young woman dropped 
the light, which was immediately extin- 
guished. The remainder of her transports 
were, therefore, discreetly veiled by dark- 
ness, a state of things that also enabled a 
sedate owl which witnessed this lack of 
maidenly reserve to conceal her blushes as 
well. It was certainly three full moments 
before the light reappeared, and then it had 
a dull, misty gleam. As its feeble rays fell 
upon the girl's tall figure, it was evident 

that the recent swimmer had his arm about 
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her waist, and that the face that apper- 
tained to it was a very pretty one. 

After a few endearments that might 
have been ludicrous but for their evident 
sincerity, the yoimg woman released her- 
self from the arms of her companion with 
a sudden accession of modesty. 

"Lawful sakes, Ike!" she exclaimed, 
regarding the sleeve of her gown, which 
was uncomfortably moist from his recent 
caresses, "I must say you're powerful 
wet!" 

Ike laughed. 

" I cam't swim across Blue Lick, natch- 
ally, an' be anythin' else, kin I, Madge? " 

** Course ye cam't," returned his dul- 
cinea softly. "But I must remember to 
bring along a blanket, after this. I jest 
ironed this dress to-day, and look at it ! " 

A pause, during which she regarded her 
ruined finery. 

"Pa and ma well? " she inquired. 

" Well enough to make it hot f er me ef 
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they knowed whar I was," her dripping 
lover responded. " Dad's down at a bar- 
becue to-night, and mam's laid up with 
rheumatiz. I reckoned I couldn't hit it 
pearter." 

Miss Madge acquiesced. She patted the 
rough fingers that she still held with a 
hand strong but not unshapely ; then she 
sighed. 

" It's dreadful we hev to keep so dark 
about seein' each other, ain't it? You 
heard the bells, I reckon? " she said, indi- 
cating a string of sleigh-bells suspended 
from the limb of a neighboring tree. 

Ike nodded. 

"I hoped ye wouldn't," said Madge 
eagerly; "I jest hoped ye wouldn't! I 
didn't want fer to ring 'em. But ye fired 
yer gun, and I knew ye was thar." 

"Balaam fired thet," replied Ike rue- 
fully. " I hed aU I could swing to. He 
run me under a tree, and the fust I knowed 
it went oflf. Where's yer brothers? " 
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"I don't know," said Madge, looking 
behind her fearfully ; " thet's what worrits 
me. They 'lowed to go down to a dance 
at the Bend; I ain't seen 'em sence sup- 
per." 

"Do ye reckon thet shot would fetch 
'em ef they was anywhar in the neighbor- 
hood?" inquired Ike, now also beginning 
to grow apprehensive. " I don't want to 
cause you any trouble, Madge." 

" I don't know," said Madge doubtfully. 
" I ain't noways sure of anythin' this even- 
in'. Wot'sthet?" 

Here she gave a little shriek and a spring 
that brought her at once into the eager 
arms of her dripping lover. He embraced 
her with fervor. But the soimd that had 
alarmed her died quickly away among the 
many- voiced echoes of the night. 

" It must have been nothin' but an old 
tree-toad," said Madge, with a curl of her 
pretty lip. "Dear me! I'm thet nervous 
and skeery — sometimes I up and scream 
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right out at my own shadder. Oh, dear ! 
I do so wish that you and me might get 
married like sensible folks, instead of play- 
in' hide-and-seek all the time so as to see 
each other. I wonder how long this dread- 
ful nonsense hez got to last? " 

She gave an extravagant sigh. 

" Ez long ez them brothers o' your'n keep 
up their infernal foolishness," her chival- 
rous Leander replied a little peevishly, 
and with a very pronounced shiver. " I've 
done all I could, Madge, but they don't 
cotton to me a bit. The hull three of 'em 
hev took their Bible-oath to shoot me on 
sight. I'm sure it's rough enough on me, " 
he continued despondently, " to swim thet 
thar lagoon twicet a week and fly in the 
face of the dumb ager, and git no better 
welcome than this. P'raps, ef you feel 
this way, I might better save my swim- 
min' fer somebody else " 

" There, there ! " broke in the tall Madge 
soothingly, scorning all further damage to 
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her toilet in an aflEectionate caress. " You 
mustn't mind the careless talk of a foolish 
girl like me. Only I was thinkin', ef we 
could only stumble on some preacher-chap, 
it would be so much better to git married, 
and leave your pa and ma and my brothers 
to make their peace with one another the 
best way they could, after we two had taken 
matters into our own hands. I'm sure it's 
no fault of ours that our families hev been 
fightin' each other fer the last twenty years 
and more, and all because your grand- 
father ran off with my grandmother's sis- 
ter, or somethin' equally ridic'lus, and 
went to housekeepin' without askin' leave. 
I don't see why you and me should suffer 
for what they did, do you? " 

"No more I don't," replied Ike ungram- 
matically, but somewhat appeased, "nor 
why Hank Tanqueary and Aleck and 
Elijah should allow to take their spite 
out'n me. I ain't noways responsible fer 
the iddyosneecrazies of my ole grandad." 
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"Of course you ain't," said Madge con- 
solingly, and stroking the youth's yellow 
and bedraggled locks. " Don't mind them, 
Ikey boy, will you? Bemember, it don't 
ever make any difference with your Mag- 
gie; remember " 

She was interrupted by a singular sound 
from the farther shore. It was not a mu- 
sical sound, and it bore along with it an 
unmistakable undercurrent of loneliness 
and exasperation. It had the apparent 
effect of shocking the surroimding air and 
outraging the silent beauty of the night by 
its unmitigated hideousness, and it utterly 
annihilated the pathos of love's commun- 
ion. The patience of the mule Balaam 
was evidently giving way under the pro- 
longed absence of his master. 

Ike Angevine utterd an exclamation and 
shifted his position nervously. 

" Dog-gone it ! " he said, " ole Balaam's 
broke loose in spite of my wamin'. Con- 
found thet critter ! I don't git a minute's 
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peace with him. I wouldn't brought him 
nohow, only dad took the two bays with 
him down to the barbecue/' 

He stamped around helplessly imder 
the moon in his excitement, but the mule's 
persistent braying still shocked the echoes 
of the night. Suddenly the terrified Madge 
sprang to the young man's side. 

"You must go back, Ike, right away," 
she cried, wringing her hands in pitiful 
dismay. " Don't let him go on like thet ! 
It'll bring the boys down on us quick ez 
they kin hustle. They know thet mule 
wouldn't bray like thet except for some- 
thin' unusual. Kiss me, Ike. There, go 
now, thet's a good boy ! " 

And half -pushing, half -leading him, she 
urged him to the dark edge of the lagoon. 

She was so fond and withal so bewitch- 
ing in her sudden terror that Mr. Isaac 
Angevine, albeit he realized that his posi- 
tion was a perilous one, could not summon 
resolution for an abrupt departure. In 
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spite of the entreaties of the girl, who clung 
to him with earnest words and dumb ca- 
resses, he still lingered a few minutes in 
the thin shrubbery that bordered the dark 
pool. There was such a fascination in 
that close embrace and such a beauty in 
her pleading eyes that all sublunary things 
dwindled into insignificance beside them. 
And with one wild cry the girl's lover 
threw his arms around her, and in blissful 
forgetfulness felt her fond heart fluttering 
against his own. 

And then of a sudden there were cries 
and crashes in the imderbrush, and all his 
sight was one red blur as the blinding 
flashes and shattering reports of fire-arms 
roused him from his dream . In one startled 
moment he felt Madge slip away from him 
and crouch at his feet, while her frenzied 
accents rang in his ears above all other 
soimds : 

"Run, Ike! Dive, boy, for your life! 
They're here ! " 
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He obeyed her. Without pausing to 
consider the distance, he cleared the bush 
in front of him with a single frenzied 
bound, and, with a great splash, sank from 
view beneath the quiet waters. 





CHAPTER III. 
hero's guardians. 

iN" awesome silence succeeded. It 
was as if nature stood aghast 
and breathless at the tumult of 
a few moments before. The 
moon stole softly between the boughs and 
silvered the forest solitude with kindly- 
rays, and through its weird twilight the 
moping owl fluttered to some remote fast- 
ness. But no glimpse of the hunted swim- 
mer rose to the surface of the lagoon. The 
girl too had disappeared. 

At length there was a rush and scramble 
from the nearer bank, and three men, part- 
ing the bushes with eager hands, sprang 
into open view. They were armed with 
six-shooters and rifles, and at all points 

showed themselves to be frontiersmen. 
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The elder and taller of the trio ran at once 
to the shore, baring his brows, as he did 
so, to the light of the moon. 

"Damnation!" he ejaculated hoarsely 
through his set teeth. " We've lost him 
agin; the feller kin swim pearter than a 
mink.** 

He strained his eyes over the calm sur- 
face of the lagoon, where a few bubbles 
still bore witness of the mad plimge of the 
fugitive. 

"Look sharp there, Aleck!" he cried 
excitedly, raising his gun. "The gopher 
hez got to come to the surface some time 
to breathe." 

The other two men broke fiercely through 
the bushes at the cry. They were younger, 
but clumsier in their movements. As they 
paused on the brink of the water, a gurgle 
and a gasp came faintly to their ears from 
the mysterious depths beyond. 

" Thet's him ! " 

There was a flash in the darkness, and a 
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long line of fire leaped over the still water 
and revealed the fierce faces on the shore. 
For reply, there came a quick splash and 
silence again. 

"Thet settles it!'* exclaimed the elder 
figure, lowering his musket. " Ef I didn't 
fetch him thet time, I won't git another 
chance to-night. He'll be imder the bank 
when he rises agin. Dog-gone the coot, 
he's ez spry ez a pike ! " 

"You made him git, though," replied 
one of his brothers, a short, chubby-faced 
man whose features seemed to convey the 
impression of habitual good-hmnor. The 
two had joined the man who had fired, 
and they stood in a group on the shore. 
" Mebbe we crippled him. He must hev 
had a hot time." 

He laughed a full merry laugh and re- 
turned a six-shooter to its holster, as if the 
recent chase had only pleasant reminis- 
cences. 

"But Where's Madge?" he ejaculated 
3 
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The elder and taller of the trio ran at once 
to the shore, baring his brows, as he did 
so, to the light of the moon. 

"Damnation!'' he ejaculated hoarsely 
through his set teeth. " We've lost him 
agin; the feller kin swim pearter than a 
mink." 

He strained his eyes over the cahn sur- 
face of the lagoon, where a few bubbles 
still bore witness of the mad plunge of the 
fugitive. 

"Look sharp there, Aleck!" he cried 
excitedly, raising his gun. "The gopher 
hez got to come to the surface some time 
to breathe." 

The other two men broke fiercely through 
the bushes at the cry. They were younger, 
but clumsier in their movements. As they 
paused on the brink of the water, a gurgle 
and a gasp came faintly to their ears from 
the mysterious depths beyond. 

There was a flash in the darkness, and a 
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long line of fire leaped over the still water 
and revealed the fierce faces on the shore. 
For reply, there came a quick splash and 
silence again. 

"Thet settles it!'* exclaimed the elder 
figure, lowering his musket. " Ef I didn't 
fetch him thet time, I won't git another 
chance to-night. He'll be imder the bank 
when he rises agin. Dog-gone the coot, 
he's ez spry ez a pike ! " 

"You made him git, though," replied 
one of his brothers, a short, chubby-faced 
man whose features seemed to convey the 
impression of habitual good-hmnor. The 
two had joined the man who had fired, 
and they stood in a group on the shore. 
" Mebbe we crippled him. He must hev 
had a hot time." 

He laughed a full merry laugh and re- 
turned a six-shooter to its holster, as if the 
recent chase had only pleasant reminis- 
cences. 

"But Where's Madge?" ho ejaculated 
3 
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suddenly. "It ain't possible she took a 
notion to swim too? ^ 

" Probably scooted home by the cut-off," 
remarked the third brother sententiously, 
with a grin that showed his white teeth 
under his blond mustaches. He, too, was 
an agreeable-faced rufl5an. " Madge never 
was partial to shootin', and she probably 
reckons to make us believe she was abed 
and asleep. Thet gal's a knowin' one." 

He took a small pocket-flask from the 
hip-pocket of his ducking - trousers and 
raised it to his lips, as if toasting her mem- 
ory. When he had finished he passed it 
to the elder. 

"Knowin' enough," replied that party, 
pausing to emphasize his remarks before 
recruiting from his recent discomfiture, 
"but devilish aggravatin'. Ef Madge 
keeps on holdin' these yer midnight meet- 
in's with Ike Angevine, I'm in favor of 
lockin' her up." 

He drank and passed the fiask in turn 
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to his chubby-faced brother, who instantly 
availed himself of its contents. 

** Sho ! " that individual finally said, re- 
placing the corn-cob stopper in the " silent 
comforter." " What's the use of interfer- 
ing with Madge because she's young and 
romantic like the rest of handsome gals 
when they happen to like a feller? It ain't 
her fault that she got gone on a chap her 
brothers don't want in the family. For 
my part, I wish you and Aleck could make 
up yer minds to call a halt on this yer 
family fight. It ruther goes agin' me." 

"I've been onto thet fer a long spell 
back," returned the eldest brother, with a 
scowl that gave a sinister expression to his 
rather handsome face. He was a power- 
ful man, over six feet in height, and weigh- 
ing in the neighborhood of two hundred 
pounds. There were streaks of gray in his 
curly black hair, and a deep cleft in his 
chin seemed to emphasize his aquiline fea- 
tures. And the eyes that illuminated this 
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striking countenance were piercing in ex- 
pression and black in color. 

Looking at him casually, a stranger 
might readily understand why it was that 
Hank Tanqueary enjoyed the reputation 
of being the master-spirit of the wild re- 
gion where he lived. He was fierce and 
quarrelsome in disposition, with a stub- 
bom kind of family pride that made him 
diflScult to get along with; and his two 
brothers stood as much in awe of him as 
any in the neighborhood. 

" I say I'm onto thet attitude o' yours, 
Lige,'* he continued, shoving a handful of 
cartridges into his Winchester as he spoke, 
"and it don't reflect no credit on your 
blood. Qirome a man thet'll take holt and 
pull with the rest, and not hang back and 
kick like a balky mule. You know Ike 
ain't fit to hev Madge; and he shan't, 
nuther," he continued passionately, "ez 
long ez I've got a trigger-finger. Thet's 
my say, and you kin chaw onto it ez 
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long ez grass grows and water runs. 
I'm down on the hull tribe, from father 
to son." 

" I reckon any one is likely to agree to 
thet who's ever seen you handle a gun 
when you happened to run foul of one of 
'em," returned Lige, striving to avert his 
brother's anger with a show of merriment. 
" Lessee, how many of 'em hev you called 
in. Hank? I forgit." 

" I keeps no track of 'em," replied Hank 
grimly ; " but ef they come my way they 
know what to expect. But thet's neither 
here nor there. I'm teUin' you what I 
think of your doin's; I'm sayin' wot I 
think of your etamaUy callin' a halt on 
what me and Aleck sees fit to do. I say 
it's low-lived and cowardly, and more than 
I reckon to stand ; and ef you continner to 
keep it up " 

He paused, with a dark look, as if he 
hesitated to indicate the dire retribution 
which would overtake the unfortimate 
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Lige; but at this juncture his brother 
Aleck saw fit to put in a word: 

"Come, come, Hank, wot's the use of 
frettin' yerself over wot a youngster like 
Lige happens to think? You know well 
enough thet wotever you say, goes ! Let it 
rest at thet. And whar's the sense in our 
standin' here a-jawin', when the buzzard 
we're after is by this time safe in his bed? 
Let's pull out and go home." 

He suited the action to the word by 
shouldering his gun and slouching forward. 
In silence each of the others mechanically 
followed suit. For a few moments the 
moonlight flashed its silver from the three 
rifle-barrels, and then their slowly moving 
forms were lost in the underbrush. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RISE OP THE VENDETTA. 

IHE feud between the Angevine 
and Tanqueary households was 
of long standing. It began 
away back in war times and 
had its origin in a trifling difficulty. In 
those days there were few men left at home 
to tend the roving cattle; the prairies were 
full of "mavericks," and the fat yeariings 
became the property of any enterprising 
ranchman with a fleet cow-pony and a good 
branding-iron. A fortune in live-stock was 
to be acquired on the great plains by any 
one who was in no wise squeamish about 
the eighth commandment, and old Jed An- 
gevine, having no patriotic proclivities, 
was among those who stayed at home and 

profited by the self-sacrifice of his neigh- 
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bors. One day he so far forgot his moral 
bearings, in the excitement of the chase, 
that by an adroit use of the iron he made 
it appear that a newly branded calf of the 
Tanqueary herd was really the property of 
Jedediah Angevine. The error was de- 
tected and led to an interchange of com- 
pliments and six-shooters at close quarters 
some days later; in consequence of which, 
an individual known as Sol Tanqueary was 
killed. 

The Tanqueary family, even at that re- 
mote epoch, was a prolific one; and this 
singular obliquity in regard to meum and 
tuum was resented by a half-dozen brothers 
and their stalwart sons. A series of en- 
counters took place, in which, because of 
his superior marksmanship, old Jedediah, 
although alone and single-handed, was 
uniformly victorious. Then two younger 
brothers of Angevine — returned cavalry- 
men — ^having learned that the frontier had 
proved perilous to their own flesh and 
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blcx)d, concluded that family ties were 
more urgent than those of country, and 
came to the assistance of the latter. By 
this time the aged stockman had estab- 
lished himself in a strong stone fortress 
upon one side of a sluggish river that af- 
forded ample facilities for watering his 
stock. Here, with one or two cow-boys 
as unlettered and bloodthirsty as himself, 
he passed his days like some feudal baron 
who only issued from his stronghold for 
plunder and rapine. 

The young sabreurs found the life des- 
perately monotonous and uninteresting; 
but one of them, having an eye for the fair 
sex and chancing to encounter one of the 
female members of the hostile Tanqueary 
family, so far forgot his animosity as to 
carry her oflf, since which time she had 
reigned over his military affections in the 
capacity of Mrs. Angevine. 

It may well be imagined that matrimo- 
nial tastes so arbitrary and high-handed 
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as these were regarded by the Tanquearys 
as part and parcel of a defective under- 
standing of the rights of property. Cer- 
tainly they did not serve to allay the preva- 
lent hostility. As a result, the descendants 
of both households were reared with the 
understanding that to hate a scion of the 
opposite house and to shoot him on sight 
were eminently satisfactory objects of ex- 
istence. So successful were these sanguin- 
ary efforts that during a score of years it 
seemed that the locality known as " Blue " 
Lick was decidedly a misnomer. And as 
time went on a propensity on the part of 
certain erratic youths and maidens to com- 
plicate existing hostilities still further by 
elopement and marriage, so far from quell- 
ing the feud, seemed to have the effect of 
making it more bitter. With each out- 
break of the forbidden affections the rela- 
tives of both parties instituted a severe 
censorship, under which the lovers were 
either crushed into submission or goaded 
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to desperate ends. Thus it was that the 
course of true love at Blue Lick could 
never be said to "run smooth," and that 
matrimony did not fall to the lot of the 
average inhabitant. Nevertheless, it so 
happened that the shaft of Cupid trans- 
fixed the heart of Isaac, the sole surviving 
son of the house of Angevine; and, as 
usual, the mate to this feathered arrow 
was found in the bosom of a Tan- 
queary. 

When Madge reached home.that night 
she was quite breathless with haste and 
torn with the thicket. She leaned against 
a post of the great cow-pen that stood on 
the outskirts of the pecan-grove in which^ 
the Tanqueary domicile was pitched, and 
agonizedly took account of stock of the 
casualties of her flight. The cat-claw 
and cactus thorns had made sad havoc with 
the smartly ironed gown she had worn to 
her tryst. The sleeves exhibited several 
three-cornered rents and the skirt was 
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draggled. She whipped her damp finery 
about her pretty ankles with a sigh. 

With eagerly alert eyes she penetrated 
the recesses of the grove. Enough moon- 
light slipped through the groined arches 
of the pecans to render a substantial struc- 
ture dimly visible. From its gloomy win- 
dows no light showed, and the whip-poor- 
wills startled the young woman with their 
insistent chorus as she paused on the door- 
stone. She knew that those of her family 
who were not abroad were abed and asleep. 
But it was not necessary to disturb them. 
Stooping to catch up Robin, an eccentric 
tiger-cat who had been turned out of doors 
at nightfall and was resignedly camping 
out on the window-sill, she ran softly up a 
wooden stairway that had been built on 
the outside of the dwelling, traversed a 
small gallery, and, raising a window, en- 
tered her own little garret room. 

Miss Tanqueary had always cherished a 
particular fondness for this apartment; it 
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was so romantic. The spreading limbs of 
the pecans clasped and encircled her win- 
dows. When she looked out of doors and 
beheld the woodpeckers and ring-doves of 
the neighborhood at home among the 
branches, she seemed to live in a tree. 
This suited the girl's whimsical fancy. 

She dropped Robin on the little cot-bed, 
and, without waiting to light a candle, 
immediately began to undress. She shiv- 
ered a little when she found her stockings 
wet with the night dews; but after the 
clinging fabrics had been removed she 
buried her bare feet in a great buflFalo-robe 
that lay on the floor, and sinking down 
on the bed with a sigh of satisfaction, gave 
herself up to a troubled reverie. Half un- 
consciously she removed a couple of hair- 
pins and brought the whole wealth of her 
blonde hair tumbling down about her 
shoulders. Hidden in its wavy masses 
like a garment, the girl began to comb and 
braid it for the night, still busy with her 
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thoughts. The frolicsome kitten, roused 
by a whisking tress, sprawled at her side 
and began to play with the fringes of her 
silken covering. As her nimble fingers, 
imdeteired by the darkness, went busily 
on with the details of her toilet, Madge 
wondered anxiously whether the bold 
swimmer had really run the fiery gantlet 
of his pursuers unscathed, and whether 
this evening's unfortunate escapade would 
put a stop to their meetings in the future. 
She tried to contrive with what excuse she 
should meet her brothers in the morning, 
and finding every expedient futile, decided 
to face the truth boldly and to endeavor by 
indifference and sang-froid to carry oflf the 
difliculties of her situation. 

For a long time she reasoned and pon- 
dered — ^long after she heard her brothers 
return home, noisily depositing their rifles 
and shooting gear in the chimney-comer 
— until, worn out with so much unusual 
mental effort and the evening's fatigue, 
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she found herself nodding in spite of her- 
self. Seeing which, she took the kitten 
hastily to bed with her and fell asleep with 
one cheek pillowed against the animal's 
soft fur. 




CHAPTER V. 

MADGE IN HER BOWER. 

>T was early dawn when she 
awoke. The east was one 
broad band of crimson and the 
birds were chirping outside 
among the boughs. Somehow, now that 
she had slept upon the escapade of the night 
before, her heart failed her. The courage, 
bom of excitement, which the previous 
evening she felt she possessed to meet her 
family, had vanished utterly. She sprang 
out of bed and bolted an inner door of her 
bedroom that led down into the interior of 
the house. As she came slowly and drow- 
sily back to the bed again, the flaming orb 
of the rising sun steeped her superb figure 

in a rosy glow. With a half -unconscious 
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knowledge of its picturesque eflFect, she 
took a striped Mexican serape from the 
wall and threw it over her head and shoul- 
ders. Enveloped in this, she lay down 
upon the outside of the bed. 

The kitten awoke and, stretching him- 
self sleepily, essayed a few morning gam- 
bols. But Madge had no time for him. 
There was a deep anxiety in her hazel 
eyes. She lay there thinking, while the 
signs and sounds that came to her from 
below indicated that the household was 
already astir. First came a smell of smoke 
and grinding of coffee, then, by degrees, an 
appetizing odor of cooking that was hard 
to resist, and later a call to breakfast that 
occasioned the slamming of many doors 
and a hurrying of booted feet. Lying 
there and meditating, Madge remembered 
that there was to be a round-up that morn- 
ing, and reasoned that h^r father and 
brothers must naturally attend it. She 
was hungry, with that acute physical suf- 
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fering that is common to all healthy young 
people; but she bore this without a mur- 
mur. She knew that she could readily 
appease her appetite an hour or two later. 
About the paternal wrath she was not so 
certain. At any rate, it would be better 
to keep out of the way. Time was a heal- 
ing god. 

Although by no means an educated 
young woman, Miss Madge Tanqueary was 
not wanting in logic. If she should come 
down by and by and busy herself with 
unusual zeal about her household duties, 
it was possible that her recent adventure 
would be forgotten amid the numerous 
cares and perplexities of the ranching life. 
Therefore she did not reply, but feigned 
slumber, when she heard repeated calls of 
"Madge!" from below, and later listened 
gladly to certain sounds which she knew 
indicated the saddling and bridling of 
horses. When these last had ceased she 
finally roused herself and began to dress. 
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dawdling about it, because she felt every 
moment to her advantage. 

She was standing in front of a small mir- 
ror — not the least of her treasures, and 
which gave a very distorted image, it must 
be confessed, of the sweet face it reflected 
— when she heard a heavy step on the gal- 
lery outside her window. She turned in 
surprise. Her eyes fell upon the short 
figure and jovial features of her brother 
Elijah. With a good-natured grin he 
pulled down the window without further 
ceremony and leaned over the sash. 

" Aren't you oncommon keerful of thet 
yellow mane this momin'?" he inquired 
as Madge dropped the comb from her tresses 
and modestly caught up the serape again 
and threw it about her bare shoulders. 
" Or did Ike manage to tangle it last night 
more than usual? Fine goin's-on, little 
one, f er a young woman ! " 

Miss Tanqueary, who was fully five feet 
eight and aware of it, resented this 
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brotherly disparagement of her stature and 
her blond tresses. With her crossed hands 
clutching the serape, she drew herself up 
to her full height and frowned majestically- 
down upon her diminutive brother. She 
picked up her comb again and resumed her 
toilet without replying. 

" It's lucky you concluded not to come 
down to breakfast, sis," Elijah continued, 
with a knowing wink. "Thet's a very 
level head you've got, fer a fact! Hank 
told the old man about last night's bizness, 
and he was ready fer you — cocked and 
primed. You needn't take the trouble to 
deny it — we all seen you ; and even ef we 
hedn't, wot do you say to thet? " 

He here displayed the lantern, which he 
had held behind him, and which Madge 
had dropped in her frightened flight the 
previous night. 

Miss Tanqueary, who had apparently 
been absorbed in her toilet during her 
brother's recent communications, being 
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doubtful what attitude it would be best for 
her to assume, here threw down her brush 
and comb and faced him defiantly. 

" It's an outrageous shame, the way you 
and the rest persecute me and Ike," she 
cried, her eyes fiUing with angry tears. 
" You act more like wild beasts than men, 
I think. The idea of your shootin' at him 
the same as ef he was a catamount ! Ain't 
you got no feelin's?" 

Here she sat down upon the bed, covered 
her face with her hands, and burst into a 
passion of tears. 

Elijah Tanqueary, notwithstanding his 
participation in the bloodthirsty proceed- 
ings of the previous night, was an affec- 
tionate brother and a tender-hearted man. 
Dominated, as he was, by his brother 
Hank, he had joined in the chase more 
from habit and in obedience to the feud 
which had been a tradition of his early 
manhood. But when he saw weak woman 
in tears, his disposition to injure took 
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flight and, like many another bold fellow, 
he was helpless and uncomfortable. A 
troubled expression came to his good- 
humored face, and he almost dropped his 
pipe in his embarrassment. 

"There! there! sis," he said soothingly, 
" don't go on about it. Ike ain't worth it, 
nur any of his cussed tribe. I do reckon 
you're right, though, and thet's wot I said 
to Hank myself, last night. Lay low and 
keep dark, sis, and mebbe things'U kemall 
right in time. But don't you worry your 
pretty head." 

And with the discomfited expression of 
a man who had misbehaved himself, he 
turned away and went softly down the 
neighboring stairway, leaving his sister 
alone with her tears. 

Madge cried quietly to herself a few 
moments longer, and then, raising her eyes 
and seeing her brother gone, was possessed 
at once by a feminine impulse to see how 
much of a " fright " her recent outburst had 
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made of her, and sprang to her glass. In 
spite of those disfiguring red patches which 
are the penalty of tears, it was a very fair 
face she had to look uix)n. Miss Tan- 
queary had the undeniable graces of red 
lips, clear complexion, and brilliant teeth, 
presided over by remarkably fine eyes un- 
der shapely brows. She was a comely girl, 
and moved with a consciousness of health 
and youthful strength that was in itself a 
charm. 

When she had finally completed her sim- 
ple morning toilet, although her attire was 
only a plain brown calico gown, clasped at 
the neck with a snowy collar, she looked 
enough like a young quail, as she stepped 
through the window of the gallery, to 
make a wood-dove on an adjoining bough 
quite envious and to set him to pluming 
his draggled feathers industriously. 

Quiet unconscious of this gentle rivalry, 
Madge went slowly down the neighboring 
stairway, in some anxiety as to what greet- 
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ing she would receive from her mother. 
It was now nearly ten o'clock, and already 
the pecan-grove was invaded by the dron- 
ing of cicaddd and the drowsy warmth of 
the spring morning. The ranch poultry, 
having appeased that early appetite which 
afflicts all poultry, were dusting and sun- 
ning themselves in picturesque groups 
about the house, and camping out, with 
more or less mischief, among the tin pans 
and pails that the kitchen boasted. As 
she stooped to pick a few wild verbenas 
that were growing at the foot of the stair- 
way, the young girl caught a glimpse of 
her mother sitting at an open window, 
sewing. 






CHAPTER VI. 



THE REV. CLEMENT BROOKS. 




RS. TANQUEARY'S face was 
one calculated to make an ad- 
mirer of her daughter thought- 
ful. If, with a lover's infatua- 
tion, he dreamed that the beauty which 
charmed to-day was perennial, in looking at 
the mother he found something to disquiet 
and annoy. It was evident that there had 
been a time in the woman's life when she 
had been called handsome, but the three 
disfiguring influences which the poet avers 
to have been destructive of the charms of 
**Maud Muller" had proved equally dis- 
astrous to Margaret Tanqueary. And 
yet, in the ruin of what remained — in the 
faded blond hair, a little thin at the tem- 
ples, the wrinkled forehead above the deli- 
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cate eyebrows, the furrowed cheeks which 
were the graves of her youthful dunples 
— there lurked a resemblance to the bloom- 
ing Madge that was unpleasantly sugges- 
tive. A doting admirer might have felt 
a foreboding that he must needs cherish 
his idol. 

When her daughter entered the kitchen 
that morning, it was with a painful con- 
sciousness of having merited her mother's 
disapproval and an anxious uncertainty 
as to the greeting she might receive that 
made her rather formal in her demeanor. 
She did not, therefore, rush up to her 
effusively and kiss her, as she might 
otherwise have done, but went at once to 
the stove-oven and took therefrom the 
plate containing the bacon and eggs that 
had been saved for her from the morning's 
breakfast. Then she poured herself a cup 
of coflfee and sat down at the kitchen table, 
over one end of which a cloth had been 
laid, as if expecting her arrival. There 
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was a treacherous quiet in the air — a sort 
of Sabbath stilhiess that Madge felt to be 
distinctly ominous; and as she peered at 
her mother over her cup, she noticed that 
her lips were pressed tightly together and 
that she sewed faster and with a jerky im- 
patience that was not reassuring. 

Poor Madge's nerves were already un- 
strung from her woes of the night before 
and her morning's altercation with Elijah ; 
and, with the depressing prospect of a 
stormy interview with her father, she felt 
that the present encounter would be really 
more than she could stand. So, with fem- 
inine prudence, she at once assumed an 
eYpreaaion of con^ ijliinil rMiil pi iiih in d that 
lave done credit to a nun, and was 
in a twinkling both tearful and sad. 
Whereat her mother, who was quick to 
notice this change of front, heaved a deep 
sigh and inquired icily : 

" Margaret, how long do you reckon to 
keep this yere outlandishness up? " 
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Madge comprehended, from the formal- 
ity of her mother's address, that the issue 
was joined, and thought best not to reply. 

"I merely thought I would inquire of 
your ladyship," continued Mrs. Tanqueary, 
beginning her discourse in a remotely dis- 
tant manner, possibly with a view of gain- 
ing suflficient headway before coming to 
close quarters with the emergency. "I 
merely thought I would ask you f er a per- 
spectus of yer future carryin's-on ; fer ef 
ye're goin' to keep this thing up and live 
under my roof, either I or you hez got to 
git out from imder it." 

Madge was still silent. 

"Times are very much changed from 
what they were when I was a young gal," 
continued her mother indignantly. "I 
hesitate to think what your father would 
have thought of me if I had stooped to go 
a-meetin' of him in dark and out-of-the- 
way places, to say nothin' of takin' any 
interest in a varmint ez wet ez a drownded 
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rat. Gals nowadays are queer and don't 
seem to me noways rational. Ef they kin 
only git hold of a man^ it's all right. 
Look at thet creature Matildy Evans — 
runnin' oflf with thet undertaker, and his 
hands yet red from her own father's blood. " 
Mrs. Tanqueary's forte was not argu- 
ment; and as, in the case she cited, the 
hands of the offending party had been only 
employed in the peaceful performance of 
his vocation — the young lady's father hav- 
ing been shot by a stranger in a frontier 
duel — the allusion seemed scarcely perti- 
nent. This was not lost on the quick- 
witted Madge, but she deemed it best not 
to remonstrate. Mrs. Tanqueary was now 
girded for the fray, and was only drawing 
breath for a resiunption of hostilities, 
when, fortimately for Madge, a most op- 
portime interruption took place. As her 
mother's voice died away, a form dark- 
ened the doorway and forced both to look 
up. A man, dusty and travel-stained, 
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had entered the room. So intent had they 
both been upon the present discussion that 
they had not heard him ride up to the 
house nor witnessed his dismounting; and 
yet the stranger's horse, reeking with 
sweat and with the bridle thrown loose 
upon his neck, was already availing him- 
self of the luxuriant grass the door-yard 
afforded. The man himself was a slight 
young fellow, wearing spectacles, and with 
a certain severity of garb to which both 
women were unaccustomed. He was 
clean-shaven, but had an alertness of eye 
that was hardly in keeping with his visage. 
And yet, by some feminine intuition, al- 
though unfamiliar with theology or its per- 
sonal manifestations, Madge, before the 
stranger disclosed himself, believed that 
the wish of her heart had come true and 
that the man who confronted her was a 
minister. With a hopefulness equally 
feminine, she did not hesitate to regard 
this chance encounter as the opportimity 
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devised by fate for a happy solution of her 
troubles. 

The stranger seemed embarrassed at 
first at finding only women visible in the 
dwelling, and made a half-stammering 
apology. Having inquired if there were 
no men about the ranch and received an 
answer in the negative, he said that he 
was a clergyman who had been attending 
a camp-meefcing in some remote locality, 
and while returning home had unfortu- 
nately lost his way. He lived in Eden — 
a settlement, he presumed, some fifty or 
sixty miles distant — his horse was used up, 
and he was afraid would give out alto- 
gether; he had ridden over to the ranch to 
see if he could not put up for a day or 
two, get posted as to his route, and then 
resume his journey. 

This request, although it might be re- 
garded by Northern minds as coolly im- 
pertinent, has a different significance to 
the Southerner. The shortcomings of his 
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civilization bespeak a wider charity. It 
was received in the present case by the 
two women with widely different emo- 
tions. Mrs. Tanqueary, while inwardly 
deprecating surroundings which made 
such an emergency possible, and aware 
that the time of the intrusion — in her hus- 
band's absence — was not felicitous, was 
compelled by social usage to give a grudg- 
ing consent. Madge, who, as we have 
seen, hailed the stranger's arrival as a 
direct manifestation of divine grace, ex- 
tended to the wanderer a welcome which 
apparently filled the clerical bosom with 
apprehension. At least, she so regarded 
the amazement and mild wonder with 
which that amiable personage responded 
to her attentions. 

Nor, in view of the young woman's 
extravagant hospitality, was this at all 
strange. She bestirred herself in adminis- 
tering to his comfort; she insisted that he 
must be fatigued, and wheeled her father's 
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big rocker into the kitchen that he might 
rest himself at ease ; she declared he must 
be famished by his long ride, and set to 
work at once to cook him an elaborate re- 
past that nothing but her covert intentions 
justified. And in the pauses between her 
other employments she fed and watered 
the stranger's horse with a solicitude and 
care that would have put a man to the 
blush. So that by the time the Rev. 
Clement Brooks had done justice to the 
yoimg woman's good cheer, he was in a 
condition of mind, in respect to her kind 
offices, that bordered on absolute bewilder- 
ment. 

Mrs. Tanqueary was no less astonished 
at her daughter's behavior. Madge had 
prevailingly been rather shy and distant 
with strangers — an attitude which her 
mother, who was naturally suspicious, saw 
fit to encourage. Living as she did a 
lonely life on the frontier, and with her 
family on hostile terms with their stock- 
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raising neighbors, such specimens of the 
outside world as drifted into her life were 
of that disreputable variety known as 
"border tramps," and manifestly not to be 
cultivated or encouraged. The present in- 
dividual, she saw at a glance, was of a 
species with which she was not at all 
familiar. He seemed a harmless fellow 
enough, and after her first repugnance at 
entertaining any one was overcome, the 
good woman had rather contemplated an 
afternoon of interesting chat, during which 
she might learn something of that civilized 
world which she once knew, but was fast 
forgetting. 

But Miss Madge evidently entertained 
plans of a different character ; for no sooner 
had their guest finished his dinner than 
she took advantage of his first interested 
inquiry in regard to his surroimdings to 
offer rather forwardly to show him the en- 
tire ranch ; whereupon, asking him to ex- 
cuse her for a few moments, she made a 
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hasty exit and soon reappeared in an entire 
change of costume, having donned her 
brightest-colored gown in the interval and 
a Mexican sombrero trimmed with gold 
braid, which she only wore on state oc- 
casions, but which was picturesquely be- 
coming imder present circumstances. As 
a finishing-touch to this ravishing toilet, 
she carried a faded blue silk parasol which 
she did not intend to use, but which a 
feminine sense of the social position of her 
present prize regarded as indispensable. 

Of course, such an elaborate effort to 
produce a favorable impression was not lost 
upon the stranger, who paid Madge the 
inevitable homage which manhood ren- 
ders to beauty. Although imquestionably 
a very tired man, he took up his hat with 
a cheerful alacrity, and, under her charm- 
ing guidance, started off to " do " the Tan- 
queary domain with all the interest imag- 
inable. At this proceeding, the girl's 
mother could only stare and sit speechless. 
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With her spectacles raised on her fore- 
head, she remained for some moments 
gazing after the couple strolling away 
through the grove; then she took up her 
relinquished sewing with a sigh. 

" Madge Tanqueary is certainly touched 
in the head," she said thoughtfully. " She 
hez got the man-fever, and no mistake. 
Stealin' away to spark with a young feller 
last night, and now gallivantin' with a 
critter who is entirely onbeknownst! Drag- 
gin' her best duds through the dirt and 
flirtin' a parasol ! Lawful sakes! it would 
certainly hev been a weight off my mind 
if some respectable man hed took the no- 
tion long ago to take thet gal off my hands 
f er good !" 





CHAPTER VII. . 

A NAIVE PROPOSAL. 

EANWHILE, with a height- 
ened color and eyes brill- 
iant with feverish excitement, 
Madge was exhibiting to the 
Rev. Clement Brooks the few objects of 
interest which the paternal acres afforded. 
The Tanqueary range was not a remark- 
ably fertile tract, but it was certainly wild 
and picturesque. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, it was as virgin and unbroken to- 
day as it had existed for centuries. The 
ranch, as we have seen, had been built in 
a motte of beautiful and lofty pecans. 
Besides the house itseK, there had been little 
effort on the part of man to desecrate the 
face of nature. There was, however, a 

sort of Mexican corral, built of adobe, 
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which had been roofed over and answered 
for a stable and a storehouse for wool and 
fodder. For the most part, the horses of 
the ranch were allowed such free range as 
their hopples afforded ; but, as a mark of 
especial favor, Miss Tanqueary had here 
installed her guest's horse, and had plied 
him with corn at a rate which threatened 
to exhaust the slender stock of that article 
on the ranch. 

They paid a visit to the animal, as a 
matter of course, and here Madge delivered 
herself of an opinion which may or may 
not have indicated her knowledge of horse- 
flesh. 

"I reckon what ailed your pony, Mr. 
Brooks," she said, as she held the rickety 
door open for that individual tx> peer into 
the stuffy interior, " was not so much bein' 
tuckered out as bein' jest natchally starved. 
But don't you worry; I'll have him in 
good fix again for a dead certainty." 

Opening out from the corral was a great 
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cattle-pen built of logs set on end and 
bound with raw-hide. Adjoining were 
several inclosures of the primitive brush 
variety, with hurdle-gates and various 
shutes. One of them contained a score or 
so of ewes and their feeble and complaining 
lambs. When the reverend gentleman 
had inspected these and been introduced 
to an eflEusive and youthful shepherd-dog 
and an unwieldy and fiery-headed Muscovy 
duck, it was evident to Madge that he had 
exhausted the objects of interest the ranch 
afforded, and she was for a few moments 
puzzled upon what pretext further to en- 
gage the attention of her companion. 

For she had already resolved, with a 
recklessness she did not dare to consider, 
that, having once gained the good- will and 
interest of her guest, she would acquaint 
him with the story of her woes and implore 
his participation in a very hazardous trans- 
action. To this end, she must converse 
with him without any chance of intrusion, 
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and her shrewd instincts told her that the 
present was her golden opportunity. 

She solved the question by an enthusi- 
astic description of the beauty of the river 
view at a certain point a short distance in 
the rear of the house; and, by a hidden 
and little-used trail, she led him thither. 
The gentleman was not only amused at 
the naive manner of this original young 
woman, but a good deal prepossessed by 
her beauty and rustic attractions. He 
graciously followed. When the Rev. 
Clement Brooks arrived at the river, it 
must be confessed he saw nothing but a 
broad, dark, and sullen stream, flowing 
monotonously in its deeply channelled bed. 
View there was none, and he began to be- 
lieve that his capricious guide had taken 
it into her pretty head to play a joke upon 
him. The gentleman was not without the 
average masculine vanity; and having 
already, as it were, canvassed his charms, 
he began to entertain the idea that it was 
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possibly owing to these that he had been 
permitted so much of Miss Tanqueary's 
society. 

He was speedily undeceived. Having 
gained her point of decoying him to a spot 
suflSciently remote for her purpose, Madge 
was not slow in bringing matters to a 
head. Ignoring her previous raptures over 
the beauties of natural scenery, she did not 
so much as mention or allude to the local- 
ity or its surroundings. 8he picked up a 
dead stick, and breaking it into small 
fragments commenced to throw it, piece 
by piece, into the river's slow-moving cur- 
rent with a preoccupied and embarrassed 
air. The Rev. Clement Brooks, feeling 
that he had penetrated her transparent 
design and having some familiarity with 
the wiles of the sex, presumed that this 
was preliminary to a desperate flirtation. 
Being a young man, he was a good deal 
amused by it ; but he remained silent and 
respectful. Suddenly, with her eyes still 
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fixed upon the stream, she addressed 
him: 

" Say, Mr. Brooks, what I want to know 
is whether you are an Al sure-enough 
minister or not." 

Her companion was so astounded at this 
question that, for a moment, he did not 
reply. 

"You never kin tell in regard to 'em, 
you know," continued the girl, with a 
manner evidently intended to imply a large 
and varied experience with members of 
the theological profession; "that is, you 
can't generally, fer, like everybody else, 
they will lie. But s'posin' you really are 
a minister who is up to snuff and under- 
stands his bizness, I'd like to a^k you how 
much you would take to marry me to a 
young man that I'm sweet on, and no 
questions asked." 

She paused, as if to catch her breath, 
after making this startling statement ; but, 
stealing a quick glance at the young man 
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to note the effect of her words, she hurried 
on. 

" I don't reckon I kin raise over a dollar 
and two bits," she continued anxiously; 
"but then, you know, I'm goin' to cure 
thet horse, and it's likely he " — she alluded 
to her intended with a prodigious empha- 
sis, as if to increase his importance — "I 
reckon thet he could do a little more than 
thet. And if you only could make up your 
mind to do it for them figgers"— she here 
brought to bear all her feminine resources 
of pleading in eye and feature, as if to 
counterbalance the poverty of her fee — 
" I reckon you'd have two people in this 
yere world who would jest natchaUy wor- 
ship you fer the rest of their natural life." 

To say that her companion was amused 
by being thus suddenly taken into the 
confidence of this perplexing young wo- 
man and being met by this frank avowal 
is to put it mildly. As the ludicrousness 
of her request dawned upon him, he threw 
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back his head and laughed long and hila- 
riously under the pecans that bordered the 
river. For, to make it perfectly clear in 
regard to this young man, he was in truth 
no minister at all, but a reporter of the 
Galveston Herald named Joe Purse, who 
had been assigned to visit this section 
and write up, for the benefit of an inter- 
ested public, the history and present status 
of the "Tanqueary-Angevine Vendetta." 
As it was surmised that the nature of his 
errand would not be favorably regarded by 
the parties concerned, he had thought best 
to disguise himself in clothes of clerical 
fashion and represent himself as a minister 
who had lost his way in returning from 
a conference. The Rev. Clement Brooks 
bad had a rather tough time of it, for his 
route lay over a wild and lawless country. 
Such inhabitants as he had fallen in with 
were not favorably disposed to his cloth, 
and after having been " held up " and re- 
lieved of his watch at Belton, he had nearly 
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lost his life at a county fair at Lampasas. 
But having, by the will of a beneficent 
Providence, arrived sound in mind and 
limb at the end of his journey, he was 
hardly prepared for the dilemma which 
now confronted him. With the instinct 
of the true reporter, he appreciated the 
humor of his situation. What a delicious 
narrative it would make for a future 
edition of his paper, could he successfully 
carry it out! But there were diflSculties 
in the way. He did not know a single 
sentence of the marriage service, and as 
a prayer-book is not a vade mecum of the 
average reporter, there was no prospect of 
his becoming "letter perfect." His quan- 
dary was great. Miss Tanqueary awaited 
his decision in evident anxiety. During 
the interval she had made a rapid mental 
summary of her few girlhood's treasures, 
in the hope that she might discover some- 
thing that would tempt the cupidity of this 
stubborn ecclesiastic; but she could think 
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of nothing but a Rhinestone hair-pin, pre- 
sented to her by an earlier admirer who 
was now dead. This, her extensive knowl- 
edge of the theological brotherhood con- 
vinced her, would not be appreciated. 

Having had his laugh out, her com- 
panion suddenly ceased his merriment and 
assumed a gravity of demeanor which he 
thought the character he was imperson- 
ating and the exigency of the situation 
demanded. He inquired how soon the 
lady wished to be married ; and being in- 
formed with tremulous eagerness that there 
was no time like the present, he felt it 
necessary to interpose a few remarks of 
theological caution. 

"But, you see," explained Madge, "my 
yoimg man is as plumb set on it as I am, 
and all I've got to do is to get word to him 
and keep dark." 

The quasi-minister at once scented a 
difficulty. He inquired, with great so- 
lemnity of manner, the reasons for this 
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profound secrecy. The simple-heaxted 
Madge was more than frank. She an- 
swered all his queries with charming 
directness. Nay, more, she took him into 
her confidence with a beseeching tearful- 
ness that was infinitely pathetic. SmaU 
doubt but that, in the fulness of her re- 
cital, the young journalist became suffi- 
ciently acquainted with her sorrows, as 
well as fairly versed in the history of the 
famous vendetta; and if, in the more 
affecting passages, he found himself press- 
ing the fingers of the fair Madge and gaz- 
ing tenderly into her eyes, his earnest ques- 
tioner apparently deemed the attitude not 
unclerical. In a word, by her pleading 
and the eloquence of her beauty, this love- 
lorn Hero won him over. He pledged his 
support to a cause that for him, as we have 
seen, held unusual attractions. That the 
adventure would be attended with danger, 
he little doubted. Knowing the nature of 
the people with whom he had to deal, he 
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thought it possible that some one of the 
parties to this midnight betrothal might 
be woimded, if not killed. But again the 
reporter's instinct displayed itself. In- 
deed, it may be questioned whether the 
yoimg man's chivalrous or adventurous 
nature most contributed to the final result. 

Having said the fatal word, he remained 
gazing down into the girl's clear eyes. 
It may be remarked that the young man 
found this employment of his time exceed- 
ingly agreeable. For the fair Madge was 
in a very grateful and even affectionate 
mood, and, in view of her approaching 
nuptials, was perhaps disposed to lavish 
her endearments vicariously. They had 
been arranging the last details of her plan. 

Between Miss Tanqueary's home and 
that of her lover stretched the lagoon, its 
deep, silent waters communicating with 
the river on whose bank they now stood. 
It was like a wide inlet in the right bank, 
beyond which, on either side, the stream 
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flowed in undeviating course. Isaac An- 
gevine lived on a steep hill-side, also on the 
river's right bank, but at a point a short 
distance beyond the mouth of the lagoon. 
The river was for the most part broad and 
deep, and in order to reach him it would 
be necessary to go down-stream to a ford, 
cross, and ride up along the farther bank 
to another ford, where, by crossing the 
river again, the traveUer gained a trail 
which led to his destination. On the fol- 
lowing morning, Madge had agreed to lend 
Mr. Brooks her own pony. He was to pay 
a visit to Isaac Angevine, to whom he was 
to deliver a note from Miss Tanqueary, 
unfolding the scheme. The spot decided 
upon for the performance of the wedding 
ceremony was a small island lying in the 
lagoon, a few hundred yards from either 
shore. Madge and the minister were to 
reach this by the aid of a boat, a little be- 
fore midnight on the following night. If 

Ike could not similarly provide himself, 
6 
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he would be obliged, as on former occa- 
sions, to swim. Once there, it was be- 
lieved that, at that late hour, the Rev. 
Clement Brooks would be able to unite 
them in marriage without interruption 
from the parents or brothers of either party : 
after which, it was deemed expedient for 
the minister to decamp and for both bride 
and groom to elope. 

It was altogether a very risky but in- 
genious performance ; and Joe Purse, now 
that he had promised his participation, 
was not without a feeling of admiration 
for the young woman in whose fertile 
brain the idea had taken birth. He did 
not fail to recognize the courage, the de- 
termination, and the devotion to her sweet- 
heart which had called it forth; and be- 
ing a yoxmg man and withal a trifle 
romantic, to say nothing of the fact that 
Madge was a very pretty girl, he was not 
without wishing in his heart that there 
was, somewhere in the world, a young 
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woman whom he could believe would be 
willing to run the same risks for him. 
Believing that, because the contracting 
parties had acted in good faith, this mar- 
riage would certainly be valid, he sacrificed 
his own conscience without remorse to the 
wishes of the yoimg couple. But he felt 
that he must prepare the girl's mind for 
the very lame and original version of the 
marriage service he would be obliged to 
perform. So he said, after making one or 
two pertinent suggestions : 

" I'm afraid I won't be able to marry 
you two in quite as good shape as I could 
wish; for I accidentally left my prayer- 
book at my last stopping-place, and I guess 
I'm a little rusty on the service." 

Fortunately, as he conjectured. Miss 
Tanqueary had never seen anybody mar- 
ried, and her knowledge of the ceremony 
was very misty and vague; but her wo- 
manly sensibilities were nevertheless a 
little shocked. 
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" Why, T thought you said you were an 
Al preacher sure enough !" she exclaimed. 
"I hope you don't natchally forget the 
most important part ! " 

"It will be necessary to have a ring," 
the young man said evasively. 

"Oh, mercy!" exclaimed Madge, in 
great perplexity; "it certainly will, and I 
never had such a thing in my life ! Bless 
us ! what shall we do? I know Ike hardly 
ever saw one, let alone havin' it I " 

She was silent for a few moments, ap- 
parently in deep thought. 

"And mother always wears hers, so I 
know I can't possibly steal that!" she 
finally said, in real distress. 

Joe Purse, who was evidently greatly 
interested in her last utterance, as a psy- 
chological study of what tendencies the 
baffled course of true love might develop 
in the female character, here drew a seal 
ring from his little finger. 

" I happen to know a way out of the diffi- 
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culty," he said, smiling; "and in case, on 
this eventful evening, I'm aUowed the 
parson's privilege of kissing the bride, 
why, I won't mind giving you this one to 
help the groom out of his scrape." 

The impulsive Madge clapped her hands 
at this, her eyes danced with joy, and a 
very becoming blush crimsoned either 
cheek. She remained for a few moments 
silent, and then, looking up bashfully at 
him, said: 

"Well, after all, provided we're regu- 
larly tied, I don't know as it'll make any 
particular difference to Ike and me about 
the style you sling in, doin' it; but if I 
was you, and ez Ike is fearful jealous, I 
reckon I'd get through with my own share 
of the ceremony while I natchally had a 
chance ! " 

Upon this naive proposal the young man 
acted with becoming promptitude ; and as 
the fair Madge threw into this woodland 
caress a degree of cordiality — prompted, 
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no doubt, by the depth of her gratitud 
she inspired the Rev. Clement Brooks 
with a very perceptible acceleration of 
pulse. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TANQUEARYS AT HOME. 

)T was close upon sundown when 
old man Tanqueary and his 
stalwart sons came home from 
the round-up. Matters had so 
complicated themselves since early mom- 
ing that Mr. Joseph Purse awaited this 
event in some anxiety. He was aware 
that the real nature of his errand was not 
likely to prove popular, hence his clerical 
disguise. But now that his future line 
of conduct was likely to run directly 
counter to the wishes of the majority of 
the family, he realized that his path was 
indeed fraught with difficulties, and that 
any trifling blunder might cost him his 
life. However, he had a dash of reck- 
lessness in his temperament that stood 
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him in good stead in the present emer- 
gency. The interval before her husband's 
arrival he employed in making himself 
agreeable to Mrs. Tanqueary. That lady 
was not in her simniest mood, owing to 
the afternoon ramble with Madge, which 
she bad not deemed in good taste or com- 
plimentary to herseK as hostess. But Mr. 
Purse, when he chose to exert himseK, was 
a rather winning personage, and of such 
entertaining conversational powers that 
he speedily gained her good opinion. He 
so far succeeded in ingratiating himself 
that, as the day waned, she became confi- 
dential, and in her turn delighted him 
with descriptions of their frontier life, 
reminiscences of the border feud, its origin 
and progress, and other matters to which, 
in his inability to avail himself of the re- 
portorial note-book, it will be readily un- 
derstood the gentleman paid good heed. 

Madge did not feel called upon to re- 
main present during this interesting r^- 
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sume of family history. She regarded the 
subject as unpleasantly personal, and sus- 
pected that her mother might feel called 
upon to make it still more so, in the elo- 
quence of her disclosures. After a few 
ineffectual efforts to change the topic of 
conversation, she accordingly withdrew. 
On the other hand, Mr. Purse — ^who, in 
his peculiar position, naturally regarded 
the turn affairs had taken in the light of a 
special providence — did not lose a chance 
of possessing himself of every scr^ of in- 
formation he could render available. 

Meanwhile, in an adjoining room, with- 
in soimd of their voices, poor Madge wrung 
her hands in the deepest distress, quite at 
a loss to understand the alleged clergy- 
man's curiosity, and fearing that, by some 
imfortimate confidence of her mother's, 
her hopes of the morning would be com- 
pletely set at naught. 

Tears were trembling on her lashes, when 
she suddenly saw a picturesque cavalcade 
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ride into the door-yard. With a shout of 
satisfaction she rushed into the kitchen, 
crying out: 

"Here they come, mother; here's pop 
and the boys! Come along, Mr. Brooks, 
and I'll make you acquainted before they 
imsaddle." 

And taking the hand of the unwilling 
young man, she rushed him impulsively 
out-of-doors and into the astonished pres- 
ence of her sire. 

The old man was suflSciently familiar 
with his daughter's vagaries, but he was 
hardly prepared for this unceremonious in- 
troduction to a stranger. He had already 
dismounted, and, encumbered as he was 
with his heavy leathern overalls, was 
stooping to loosen his saddle-girth. He 
did not rise until he had accomplished 
this; but by this time his daughter had 
briefly made known the name and calling 
of his guest. Her father caught at her 
last words. 
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"A parson, eh? " he said, with a slight 
inward chuckle. " Wal, I natchally don't 
reckon I ever found you in any sech com- 
pany afore." 

He extended his hand and gravely 
grasped the fingers of Joe Purse. Then 
he took a step backward and looked the 
young man over as narrowly as he might 
an unpromising bullock. 

"Wal,:' he said, finally, "I'd like to 
know, young man, how any feller o' your 
complexion ever dropped in sech a God- 
forsaken country as this ! " 

Before Purse could reply to this abrupt 
query, the impulsive Madge broke in 
again, and in a few brief sentences ex- 
plained the situation. 

" He's jest gettin' back from a confer- 
ence, father, and his horse is sorter caved 
in, and mother and me asked him to stop 
at the ranch and rest up for a day or two," 
she said breathlessly. "Thar, pop," she 
continued, taking the raw-hide hopples 
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from the unresisting fingers of the old 
man and quickly stooping down and 
fastening them upon the forefeet of his 
cow-pony, "you leave old Jule to me, 
and I'll turn her loose; you tend to yer 
company." 

Artful young woman ! By this sudden 
assumption of her sire's duties, she hoped 
to forestall an unpleasant interview that 
she feared was inmiinent. 

The old man turned away with his 
guest, and then stopped and gazed admir- 
ingly after her. 

"Ain't thet a gal, deacon? " he said, in 
a sudden burst of confidence. " Did ye see 
the way she fastened them hopples? I'd 
like to see any man hev done it slicker. 
But don't you reckon by thet she's anyway 
easy to run. I've seen a power of cattle in 
my time, but the contrariest herd of steers 
I ever tackled ain't nothin' to thet one 
little gal when she's got her head sot. I'm 
gittin' to be an old man now, and bust me 
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ef I don't reckon she's too many fer me 
f er an actooal fact ! " 

After supper that evening, Purse pro- 
duced a bundle of good cigars, and, imder 
the soothing influences of tobacco and a 
bright fireside, was disposed to consider 
the head of the household a pretty good 
sort of old fellow. He was a big, loose- 
jointed man, with a strong aquiline face 
a little softened by time and fast- whiten- 
ing locks. As be looked at him. Purse 
fancied he had a glimpse of what his 
eldest son Hank would be when he too was 
nearing the sixties. That individual sat 
also in the light of the glowing grate, 
silent and gloomy, confining himself 
closely to the consumption of their guest's 
cigars, but with an air that there was 
business of a confidential nature between 
him and the weed, with which it behooved 
nobody to interfere. 

Purse got along best with Lige, the 
youngest brother, who yielded readily to 
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his tactful approaches and was more agree- 
ably appreciative of his Havanas. It can- 
not be said that these fragrant favors were 
neglected by any of the Tanquearys ; for 
Aleck also smoked, but in a moody fashion 
and with a watchful eye upon the silent 
Hank. 

At last, beginning to feel that some sub- 
ject demanded discussion which his pres- 
ence prevented, Purse made excuse to re- 
tire to the room which had been made 
ready for him, in spite of a pathetic look 
that Madge gave him to persuade him to 
remain. 

It had been uncomfortably hot in the 
room below, and he threw oflf his coat and 
raised the window, after lighting the can- 
dle that stood by his bed. As it was early 
yet, he thought he would improve a half- 
hour by jotting down a summary of the 
confidences of the afternoon. He drew a 
note-book and pencil from an inner pocket, 
and, seated at the open window, became 
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engrossed in his occupation until a later 
hour than he had contemplated. He had 
made a hasty night-toilet, put out the 
light, and gotten into bed, when hesLYj 
footsteps stumbling up an uncarpeted stair- 
way fell upon his ear. The footsteps ap- 
parently entered a neighboring room. He 
heard several pairs of boots kicked off 
clumsily and a noisy disposition of other 
garments, which led him to believe that 
the Tanqueary brothers were also making 
ready for bed. Silence followed, then a 
lazy voice said abruptly : 

" The ole man give Madge a pretty good 
rakin' over the coals, didn't he? " 

"I reckon." 

" It orter do her good." 

" Yes. Say, Hank, what kind of a steer 
is this parson? " 

"I've been figgerin' on him, but I ain't 
acquainted with his brand," the deep voice 
of Hank responded. 

"Oh, he's got the ear-marks, every 
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time!" remarked the other confidently; 
" they're curious kind of cattle, dumed ef 
they ain't. I was outside about an hour 
ago, and I'm blest ef he wasn't settin' in 
the winder, writin' a sermon by candle- 
light! Thet's a queer kind o' night-cap, 
ain't it? " 

"Humph! 'T would be fer me," said 
the deep voice; "but I ain't onto him yet. 
Don't he do consider'ble pryin' and jawin' 
fer a man o' God? " 

"Why, thet's their bizness — the way 
they git their p'ints, I reckon. You and 
me jedge by seein' and handlin' ; they de- 
pends on their tongues and their ears." 

" I see ; but it struck me he hed several 
pair of 'em." 

A laugh. Then another voice struck in : 
"Anyway, he smokes Al cigars." 
"Oh, dry up, Lige!" exclaimed both 
voices in concert. "Ef you're goin' to 
talk, it's time to go to sleep ! " 




CHAPTER IX. 

A DBLICATE MISSION. 

!T was a bright morning when 
the Key. Clement Brooks set 
out upon his errand matrimo- 
nial. The air was like wine, 
and every breath of it fragrant with the 
bouquet of spring. Moimted on the de- 
murely pacing Monta, Miss Tanqueary's 
white-faced mustang, the reverend gentle- 
man left the shadows of the pecan grove 
at a strictly clerical pace, and, with a dig- 
nified wave of the hand to the yoimg girl, 
who f oUowed him with wistful eyes, passed 
out into the sunlight. Here he took the 
trail-road that led down the river, and soon 
reached the first ford, which he crossed 
with little diflSculty. Having gained the 

farther shore, he faced about and, shaking 
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the reins over his pony's neck, dashed 
away in the direction from which he had 
come, at a gallop that would have done 
credit to a frontiersman. 

The keen prairie breeze and the brisk 
exercise brought an unwonted color to his 
naturally sallow cheek, and as he rode 
along his eyes sparkled and an amused 
smile played about the comers of his 
mouth. The fact was, the yoimg fellow 
was embarked in an enterprise that well 
suited his mischievous fancy. He could 
not draw a long breath without being re- 
minded of an envelope of formidable pro- 
portions which had been secretly handed 
him by the fair Madge, and which for safe 
keeping he carried in the breast-pocket of 
his closely fitting frock-coat. Over this 
missive the young lady had sat up half 
the previous night, laboriously expoimding 
to her lover the details of her plan with 
the assistance of a bottle of bluing and 
a quill plucked from the Muscovy duck. 
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Ink was not a familiar article in the Tan- 
queary household, and feminine invention 
was obliged to display itself. 

It struck the young reporter as irresisti- 
bly droll that, at the mere pathetic re- 
quest of a love-sick girl, he should have 
undertaken to seek out and present to a 
total stranger a scheme as perilous and 
hair-brained as the one he was about to 
propose. Not only that he should have 
calmly agreed to do this, but that he was 
not in the least qualified to act, aside from 
the absurdity of the project, struck him as 
deliciously himiorous. His reportorial in- 
stincts were already excited by a series of 
fanciful pictures with which he would re- 
gale an amused and interested public. 
What a sensation he would create by his 
graphic account of this novel frontier wed- 
ding! And what a finishing-touch, also, 
it would put upon the more prosaic details 
of his assignment! In his exultation, he 
slapped his boot with his riding-quirt and 
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confided a wink to the flying landscape in 
token of his appreciation. 

So absorbed was he by his reflections 
that he did not heed the sleepy jack-rabbits 
which from time to time blundered out of 
neighboring bushes and sped away over 
the plain with an extravagance of terror 
that had often amused him. A shrike 
that had impaled four sparrows upon mes- 
quite-thoms that morning, and was com- 
placently regarding their hanging bodies 
with the general air of a butcher at his 
stall, was suflfered to pursue his nefarious 
practices without interference ; and a bevy 
of startled quail that were huddling in 
the trail scuttled unnoticed into a neigh- 
boring bush. 

Indeed, he had reached the second cross- 
ing, and his horse's feet were already 
splashing in the river's current, when the 
change of gait recalled him to himself. 
The wide stream was flowing noisily and 
rushing swiftly over the stones. They 
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must have had rainy weather up-country, 
for it was deeper than usual, and he was 
obliged to draw his feet from the stirrups, 
as his sturdy little mustang sank up to 
the belly in toiling through it. It was a 
tough scramble up the opposite bank, but 
after one or two struggles the animal ac- 
complished it; and as he paused to shake 
himself and catch breath after the effort, 
the young man sprang from the saddle, 
rejoicing that he had escaped without wet- 
ting his feet. 

The way before him was deeply wooded, 
and so steep and beset with rocks and bowl- 
ders that the traveller despaired of follow- 
ing it moimted. Slipping the bridle over 
his arm, after a few minutes' scrutiny, he 
set out on foot, climbing up the ascent 
and stopping to rest at frequent intervals. 

It was very still in the greenwood — not 
the rustle of an insect, not the note of a 
bird. Here and there the sunlight pierced 
the foliage overhead, to fleck his pafch 
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and the sides of his mustang with silhou- 
ettes and shadows. But the silence was 
everywhere unbroken. The very leaves 
hung upon the trees in a sort of emerald 
apathy. As the yoimg fellow toiled up- 
ward, his foot sinking softly in the damp 
mosses at his feet, with no accompanying 
sound save the labored breathing of him- 
self and horse, a weird sense of loneliness 
began to possess him. It waa as if he were 
penetrating some virgin solitude that had 
never known the invading footstep of man. 
The shrill whistle of a woodpecker sud- 
denly pierced this unearthly calm. It 
was so sharp, so startling, that horse and 
pedestrian were brought to an involuntary 
halt. They had reached a small opening 
in the woods, where the trail took a sharp 
bend. Above them, on every hand, the 
rocks still rose abrupt and sheer. But 
here, in this impregnable pocket of the 
mountain, was the semblance of a human 
habitation. 
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A few trees had been felled and a rude 
inclosure constructed, within which rose 
a structure of unique design. It was built 
partly of logs and partly of stones, the 
crevices being filled and plastered with 
mud; and at one end, above the ridge- 
poles of the roof, towered a huge adobe 
chimney, from which a faint smoke-wreath 
curled. The house had been placed at the 
foot of and, as it were, under, an enor- 
mous wall of rock, so that it had the effect 
of clinging like a swaUow's nest to the 
rough mountain-side. Above, the cliff- 
like wall jutted out and over the humble 
roof-tree of the dwelling, thus sheltering 
it from storm and wind. Viewed as an 
artistic abode, the place had its disad- 
vantages; but as a fortress in a mountain 
fastness it was certainly a success. 

A youth in his shirt-sleeves, with long 
yellow hair, stood in one comer of the 
door-yard, busily occupied in cleaning an 
old musket. A half-dozen dogs of different 
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kinds and sizes squatted round him in a 
half -circle, apparently superintending the 
operation with the gravest interest. They 
were so promiscuous in their attentions 
that they seriously interfered with their 
master's movements; and as they were 
continually getting under foot and vari- 
ously coming to grief, they provoked an 
occasional remonstrance. 

" Thar ye go agin. Spot, dad-burn ye I " 
the young fellow exclaimed savagely, as 
Purse came into view. " Sarves ye right 
fer yer meddlin'. How do ye reckon I 
kin " 

He paused, for a chorus of yelps and 
barks — in which the recent delinquent, 
although still nursing an injured paw, 
vociferously joined — greeted the arrival 
of the stranger. 

The young man, apprised thus suddenly 
of his visitor's presence, exhibited a strange 
perplexity. He stared with a half -fright- 
ened face at the horse and man outside 
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the inclosure and glanced helplessly at his 
dismantled musket. Then he hurriedly 
caught up an old lariat that lay at hand, 
and whiriing its noose as if about to fling 
it, stood on the defensive. 

" Keep back thar ! " he shouted, in shrill 
tones. " I know thet hoss ; and ef ye're 
any of the Tanqueary gang, I want ye to 
onderstand ye don't kem up this trail. 
Stand oflf, or I'll rope ye both." 

Joe Purse had almost gained the rude 
gate that gave admittance to the inclosure 
when he received this abrupt challenge. 
He halted in his tracks in some conster- 
nation. His mustang, still panting from 
the steep ascent, gave vent to a loud snori}, 
as if expressive of his equine surprise at 
the reception offered them. 

The young man still continued to swing 
the lariat, and for some minutes Mr. Purse 
regarded him over the fence with what 
he considered his mildest theological coun- 
tenance. At length he faltered : 
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"Are you Mr. Isaac ADgevine? " 

"I reckon I be; but I hain't no time to 
swap talk with strangers.'' 

"I am the Rev. Clement Brooks," said 
Purse, in his gentlest tones, " and Mr. Ike 
Angevine is the gentleman I have taken 
a long journey to see. I am the bearer of 
a missive from Miss Margaret Tanqueary 
that intimately concerns Mr. Ike Ange- 
vine, and he has already discovered that 
the lady has lent me her horse. I was 
aware there was some trouble between the 
two households, but I certainly did not 
think " 

Most of the above discourse was con- 
siderably over Mr. Angevine's head, but 
in a dull way he comprehended that the 
man's visit had something to do with 
Madge. He interrupted Mr. Purse's har- 
angue at this point by throwing down the 
lariat and coming forward and leaning on 
the fence. 

"Ef you'll drop thet furren language, 
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Stranger, and git down to plain bizness," 
he said more mildly, " p'raps you and me 
might make a deal, after all ! " 

At this turn of affairs, the Rev. Clement 
Brooks, with a formality that was admir- 
ably feigned, took out a pair of steel- 
rimmed spectacles, adjusted them care- 
fully, fumbled in his pocket, and finally 
produced Miss Tanqueary's letter, which 
he handed over the fence. 

Mr. Isaac Angevine had by this time 
gathered that some matter of importance 
was about to be communicated. He had 
seen nothing of his fair one since the ex- 
citing escapade of the night before last, 
and in the interval his mind had been full 
of misgivings. He tore open the bulky 
envelope with eager fingers, and for some 
minutes remained in tremulous scrutiny of 
its contents. 

At length, with a puzzled look and with 
one hand stroking his long yellow locks, 
he appealed to his visitor. 
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" Mebbe it's the handwritin' and mebbe 
it's me," he said doubtfully; "but I don't 
seem to git onto jest what Madge is drivin' 
at. S'pose you cast an eye over this, and 
let me know how you figger on it." 

He extended the open sheet of paper 
over the fence. The Rev. Clement Brooks, 
being thus besought, threw the bridle over ^ 
his mustang's neck, took the letter, and 
drew near to comply. He soon discovered 
that the steel spectacles would be no assist- 
ance to the task, and in his desperation 
they were pushed high upon the clerical 
forehead. For the blue screed by which 
Miss Tanqueary, with infinite labor, had 
sought to inform her lover of her desperate 
design, resembled nothing so much as an 
intricate assortment of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Here and there the embar- 
rassed translator discovered a gleam of 
light, but only to be baflled and humiliated 
by an ingenuity of penmanship that de- 
fied all intelligent effort. 
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" I've hed three or four of those," said 
Mr. Angevine, at last, in a hopeless tone, 
" and they're all of 'em pretty much alike. 
I've worked on 'em nights and at odd 
spells when I got a chance, but they 
gen'rally laid me out. That sign thar, 
she says, means 'darling,' and thisyerl 
take to be the Tanqueary brand. Thet's 
wot it looks to be I But ef Madge didn't 
let on to you what she was natchally 
a-gittin' at, why, I reckon we're both 
kerfiummexed, and thet air a fact." 

There was more truth than poetry in Mr. 
Angevine's statement, but the Rev. Clem- 
ent Brooks felt that it would be fatal to 
his cause to give an unqualified consent. 
Accordingly he hemmed and hawed a few 
minutes longer over the illegible manu- 
script. Then, glancing up from the paper 
and fastening his eyes impressively upon 
his auditor, he said : 

" Miss Angevine's chirography has not, 
in truth, the clearness and perspicuity 
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that I could wish; but from what she has 
said to me in this connectiou, her meaniug 
is perfectly plain. She has already told 
me of her attachment for you and of the 
grief that her family cause her by their 
opposition to your meetings. She has re- 
solved to take the law into her own hands 
and to marry you without delay. Learn- 
ing that I am a clergyman, she has be- 
sought me to perform the ceremony, and 
to that end requests you to meet her at 
Cat Island in the lagoon at midnight to- 
night. The request is a little irregular; 
but I have yielded to the entreaties of 
beauty in distress and have pledged my- 
self so to do.'' 

Mr. Angevine listened to this succinct 
paraphrase of his sweetheart's letter with 
gaping mouth and staring eyes. He 
gasped once or twice in his astonishment. 

" Geewhittaker I " he finally ejaculated. 
"How is thet for sand? Why, you must 
be a white man, after all ! " he continued, 
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fairly beaming upon Joe Purse and throw- 
ing open the gate. " Come inside here; I 
wanter git a good look at ye. What's a 
feller like you a-doin' out thar in the 
road?'' 

Thus adjured, Mr. Purse lost no time 
in entering the inclosure. Mr. Angevine 
met him half way with smiling counte- 
nance and outstretched hand. After he 
had wrung his visitor's fingers with ex- 
cessive cordiality, he made a gesture to- 
ward two nail-kegs that stood near the 
fence, and seating himself slowly upon 
one of them, said solemnly : 

** Now, pardner, jest you set down thar 
and kinder turn the lantern on thet big 
speech o' your'n, and let's make sure 
there's no mistake. Do you reckon Madge 
allows to marry me? " 

**Yes." 

" Do you reckon she's dead sot on it? " 

Purse nodded. 

** Because," said Ike, in a low, awed 
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voice, " e£ thet's wot she's laid ofiE to do, 
why, she'll jest natchally do it, and nothin' 
I could say would do any good." 

"Well, doesn't that suit you?" asked 
Joe Purse, forgetting his clerical charac- 
ter and turning a surprised gaze on the 
troubled Ike. He eyed the yellow-haired, 
thin-faced stripUng with magnificent 
scorn. " Perhaps you think you could do 
better, and are afraid of selling out too 
cheap. I should say it was very obliging 
in the young woman, to say the least." 

"Easy, parson, easy now," returned Ike, 
with a general suggestion that his clerical 
visitor was applying a too violent irritant 
to his emotional nature. " Madge is never 
disobleegin' ; you don't want to think 
thet." He nodded his head slowly. " Yes 
— ^yes — I allow I wanter git married, and 
Madge is jest natchally the gal ; but this 
hoss-racin' way of doin' it is whar I 
object." 

He paused and looked solemnly down at 
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his feet a few moments ; then he turned and 
regarded Purse with a peculiar look. 

"It ain't no ordinary praise-service, 
this thing fer which you and me is 
booked." 

Purse nodded again. 

"Yer see," he continued confidentially, 
"I know thet fam'ly pretty well. I'd 
orter, ef swimmin' back and forrard across 
thet lagoon, and bein' shot at every time 
I showed my nose, fer the last year and a 
half, is calkerlated to git an acquaintance 
with their general state of mind. And I 
don't reckon,^' he added, with a fine cau- 
tion, "they exactly fancy me, or would 
allow I was doin' them any pertickler 
favor by helpin' Madge at wot she's at." 

" Well, do you mean to say that consid- 
erations of that kind are going to keep 
you back?" asked Mr. Purse, in some 
disgust. 

"Ministers is not exactly in my line," 

said Ike, ignoring this inquiry, "and I 
8 
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don't know how they stand on the subjeck 
of powder and ball. I don't know ez I 
ever said I wasn't in this thing. But how 
are you heeled? " 

"You mean whether I include any re- 
volvers in my travelling-kit? " 

"Prezackly," said Ike, "and likewise 
whether you kin handle wotever you've 
got." 

" I always carry two six-shooters when 
on the road," said Joe carelessly, "and I 
practise pretty regularly wherever I stop. 
I may say it was part of the theological 
curriculum where I got my fit." 

"Thet alters the case," said Mr. Ange- 
vine gravely, " and was my imly reason 
fer sayin' wot I did; fer ez her fam'ly 
with rifles is experts and my ole man ain't 
no slouch, and from a feelin' of interest 
might also want to take a hand, I reckoned, 
under the circumstances, I'd jest natchally 
like to know what fightin' material I'd 
got." 
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He then shook hands again gravely with 
Joe Purse. 

"All right, parson," he said solemnly, 
rising and accompanying him toward the 
gate. "I give my consent. You and 
Madge be on Cat Island to-night at mid- 
night, and you won't find me much behind. 
I may have some trouble in shakin' dad," 
he added, with a cautious glance over his 
shoulder in the direction of the cottage, 
" f er he ruther allowed to go turkey-huntin' 
with me down on the river to-night, and 
I'll hev to give him the slip. But don't 
you let up on yer practising fer you'll 
probably hev a chance to show what you 
kin do. Keep yer narves steady, and I 

reckon- " He paused and looked 

thoughtfully down at his feet for a second. 
" I reckon I wouldn't drink none betwixt 
now and to-night," he said, finally. "I 
know it's hard fer a minister to keep from 
it, hevin' nothin' else but sermons on his 
mind; but you'll probably be in better 
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shape fer bizness ef you don't. Thet's the 
way I put it up ! " 

With this profound exposition of theo- 
logical manners, he bade his guest Adios ! 
and watched him as he led his mustang 
carefully down the steep trail. 




CHAPTER X. 

AN UNEXPECTED DILEMMA. 

»T was long past the dinner-hour 
when the Rev. Clement Brooks 
returned to the Tanqueary 
ranch. The family had scat- 
tered to their various occupations, leaving 
Madge alone to discharge the duties of 
hostess. The young lady was highly grat- 
ified at this state of things. For al- 
though, in the interval of her guest's ab- 
sence, she had been as attentive as usual 
to his physical wants, and broiled him a 
chicken with all her customary skill, she 
was so impatient to learn the result of his 
journey that she hardly allowed him an op- 
porttmity, from her eager questioning, to 
taste the viands she had prepared. 

"So Ike allows he'll come, then," said 
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the breathless Margaret, still intent upon 
Mr. Brooks' replies. " Bl^s his dear old 
heart! I knew he would. How is the 
dear boy? Feeling well, I hope? He 
didn't get hurt the other night, did he? 
What did he think of my letter? He read 
it, of course? My ! but I reckon I worked 
over thet letter ! Why, my fingers were so 
stiff and cramped sometimes, Mr. Brooks, 
that the quill almost fell out of my hand. 
What did he say about it? Tell me — I'm 
jest dyin' to hear ! " 

"Pardon me. Miss Tanqueary," said 
the embarrassed Mr. Brooks, endeavoring 
with a cupful of coffee to wash down this 
unsatisfactory repast, and finally laying 
down knife and fork m absolute despair. 
He drew a cigar from his vest pocket with 
a smoker's nervous haste and bit off the 
end. 

"Just wait a moment," he said, strik- 
ing a match. "There!" taking a few 
quick puffs and expelling the smoke forci- ' 
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bly. "Now, if Miss Tanqueary will tell 
me at which one of those questions she 
would like me to begin, I'll endeavor to 
enlighten her; but, taken all together, 
they're rather formidable, she must ad- 
mit." 

" Oh, bother the Miss Tanqueary ! " re- 
plied the young woman, with a pretty 
pout. "Call me Madge; you know me 
well enough." 

"Certainly I will," said the other 
hastily; "that is, if you'll call me Joe." 

" Why, I thought you said your name 
was Clement," commented Madge, raising 
her brows. 

"Eh? Oh-h-h! Y-yes, Clement, of 
course," stammered the gentleman, in mo- 
mentary confusion. "But Joe's a nick- 
name, you know; the boys around the 
oflSce call me Joe." 

He had not bettered matters much, but 
he thought best not to try and improve 
upon this last statement. Madge stared 
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at him a moment, with a bewildered look. 
Inwardly cursing his stupidity, the young 
man attempted to resimae conversation. 

" That's it ! Now, you wanted to know 
whether Ike read your letter and what he 
thought of it. Well!" He paused and 
shook his head with solemn doubtful- 
ness. " You're certainly not the only one 
that worked over that correspondence, 
Madge." 

"Oh, well, I know," replied Madge, 
with a contemptuous toss of the head; 
"but Ike reads writin' dreadfully, you 
see." She sighed. "Poor fellow! he's 
had so little schoolin'." 

"Of course, of course," assented Mr. 
Brooks. " I believe he did say he'd for- 
gotten his Hebrew and was a little lame 
on Latin and Greek ; I had rather the ad- 
vantage of him with the dead languages, 
I suppose. But if you'd seen me cipher 
around in the back of the dictionary to 
make him understand what you had to 
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Bay, you'd have taken pity on me, Madge, 
nevertheless." 

" But I had such a bad pen, you know, 
Mr. Brooks," said Madge deprecatingly. 

" You must have had," said the consid- 
erate Mr. Brooks. 

"You're jest dreadful!" sighed the 
pretty Madge, shrugging her shoulders 
and glancing at him with supercilious eye- 
lids. "But mercy! I haven't any time 
for such nonsense. Ike didn't get hurt the 
other night — he seemed all right? " 

" So far as I could judge with the naked 
eye, he was very active and able-bodied," 
returned Mr. Brooks, with a humorous 
twinkle. " He had some notion of stran- 
gling Monta and me with a rope when he 
first laid eyes on us; but, by the aid of 
your letter and my amiable accents, I suc- 
ceeded in persuading him that it would be 
time thrown away. I was pretty careful to 
keep the fence between us during most of 
the conversation, but I gradually got him 
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calmed down. When he realized that I 
wasn't any one of your relatives, he came 
round beautifully and agreed to everything 
you wished." 

" Dear old Ike I " said Madge tenderly, 
with absent eyes. " And he said nothing 
would prevent his being at Cat Island? " 

" He said he'd have to break a previous 
engagement with his father to go turkey- 
shooting, and he didn't think that a rainy 
night ought to have any terrors for a fel- 
low who was going to swim." 

"I reckon not," replied Madge, laugh- 
ing; "but it'll be clear — he needn't worry. 
Turkey-hunting, eh? Now, thet's funny! 
Why, Hank and Aleck are goin' turkey- 
himtin' to-night, too; so they said at din- 
ner. Thet's lucky, Mr. Brooks." 

"I rather guess it is," said that gentle- 
man earnestly. " Ike seemed to be afraid 
they'd make it entertaining. How about 
the boat, Madge?" 

«0h, that's all right," the girl replied 
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eagerly. " I cleaned it all out, and it's as 
tight as a bucket. And I put a lot of 
things to eat in a basket under the seat, in 
case we have a long siege of it." 

" That was very thoughtful of you," said 
her guest. 

"And oh, Mr. Brooks!" exclaimed 
Madge eagerly, "thet reminds me: you 
can't come stamping downstairs at eleven 
o'clock to-night; you'd wake up every- 
body. You must get out of your window. 
I climbed up a tree just outside and tied 
a lariat round a limb, so you can reach it 
if you stand on the sill. I told 'em all I 
was fixin' a swing. So I was. You can 
swing oflF by it, if you're careful, and come 
down hand over hand." 

"That's very nice; I'U remember it," 
replied Mr. Brooks. 

"You want to be very sure to," said 
Madge, lifting an admonitory finger. 

The afternoon was wearing away. Joe 
Purse went to his room to make a few final 
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notes and preparations. He threw up the 
window and inspected Miss Tanqueary's 
latest inspiration with curious interest. It 
was indeed a primitive makeshift for Ro- 
meo's famous ladder. The listless, supple 
lariat hung easily within reach of his 
hand. Purse made certain that the fasten- 
ing was secure, and found everything sat- 
isfactory except the elasticity of the bough ; 
then he thoughtfully regarded his sensitive 
palms. 

" It'll go hard with 'em, but I'll risk it," 
he muttered. 

He drew a pocket-diary from his coat 
and made a few memoranda. He had oc- 
casion to consult an earlier date, and for 
that purpose turned to the tables in the 
front of the book. He was turning the 
leaves and scanning the pages carefully. 
" A pity it isn't a prayer-book ! " he thought 
to himself ruefully. Something amid the 
various data and useful statistics, of which 
the book was full, caught his eye. " Help 
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in Case of Accidents," " List of the Presi- 
dents," "Rates of Postage." No, it was 
none of these. He would look again. 
Ah ! there it was ! " Matrimonial : Legal 
Requisites for Marriage according to the 
Laws of Texas." He might as well look 
at that. 

With a curious interest he read the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"No person is authorized to celebrate 
the rites of matrimony, according to Texas 
law, except (1) a regularly licensed or or- 
dained minister of the Gospel; (2) a judge 
of the district or coimty court; (3) a justice 
of the peace in any county. The persons 
desirous of marrying must first apply to 
the clerk of the county court, and shall 
receive from him a license directed to all 
persons authorized by law to perform such 
ceremony, which license shall be sufficient 
authority for any one of such persons to 
celebrate such marriage. The clerk shall 
record all licenses so issued by him, and 
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the person solemnizing the marriage must 
indorse the same on the license and return 
it to the clerk within sixty days, which 
return shall also be recorded." 

Here was an interesting state of things I 
Why, what on earth was he about? This 
marriage that he was going to perform 
would be in reality no marriage at all. It 
would be void ab initio. The statute ex- 
pressly stated that a marriage license was 
a prerequisite, and that the minister so 
officiating must be regularly ordained. 
Mr. Purse threw the book on the floor and 
plunged both hands in his trousers pockets. 

But he f oimd no inspiration in that atti- 
tude of bewilderment. He arose and be- 
gan to pace his room excitedly. 

An interesting situation, truly! How 
on earth was he to get a marriage license? 
And even if he could, his indorsement as 
a clergyman would be valueless. A pleas- 
ing little note, stating that any person offi- 
ciating at a marriage ceremony, without 
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legal qualifications, could be punished by 
imprisonment for not less than two nor 
more than four years, did not improve his 
condition of mind. Clearly Mr. Purse be- 
gan to perceive that he had been making 
an egregious ass of himself. Of course, 
he had thought it a little shady, his under- 
taking to marry this adventurous couple; 
but he had been placed in an awkward 
dilemma and practically forced into it. 
And then, he never for an instant doubted 
that, on account of the good faith of the 
parties, such a marriage would be good in 
law. He did not mind taking a little per- 
sonal risk in the matter, now that his 
sympathies had become enlisted in the 
affair; but when it came to perpetrating 
a fraud that might react on Madge and 
her lover, that was a very different thing. 
Joe Purse lit a fresh cigar and turned 
the situation over carefully in his mind. 
The more he thought about it, the worse 
it looked. 
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"Joseph," he said to himself dejectedly, 
searching hopelessly for ideas in the re- 
cesses of his trousers pockets, " you better 
take the back track, and be quick about it; 
you've certainly bitten ofiE more than you 
can chew." 

He went to the open window and looked 
eagerly at the swinging lariat. 

"Poor Madge!" he murmured. "I 
reckon that horse of mine is in pretty good 
fix by now, and the neatest thing I could 
do would be to swing out by that rope and 
quit the coimtry. But it would be a cow- 
ardly way of leaving her, and she's set her 
heart upon this match," he reflected, turn- 
ing away. 

"One moment, though. The nearest 
town happens to be the county-seat, and 
that is San Saba. It must be about ten 
miles down the river. I came through it 
on my way up. A license could be pro- 
cured there by the parties themselves, and 
I could make some excuse and get them 
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safely married by the justice of the peace 
instead of myself. By Jove, I've certainly 
hit it ! It'll never do to let Madge know 
the state of the case at this late hour. 
She might faint, or give me a setting-out, 
and bring the whole Tanqueary tribe 
about my ears. There's Ike, too — bound 
to swim to Cat Island to-night, to keep 
his part of the bargain; and I couldn't 
stop him now if my life depended on it. 
I'll have to go ahead as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and spring the difficulties on 'em 
at the proper time." 

He paused and remained for a few 
seconds in deep thought, to which he 
abruptly gave voice. 

"I'll bet," said Mr. Purse, huriing his 
cigar out of the window and watching the 
shower of sparks as it struck against a 
tree-trimk, " I'll bet dollars to doughnuts 
that they'll have the sense to see the sub- 
ject in the sensible light I do, and be as 

docile as young lambs ! " 
9 




CHAPTER XI. 

FRENCH LEAVE. 

>T supper that evening, the two 
Tanqueary brothers were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 
About an hour before sun- 
down they had saddled their horses, 
shouldered their guns, and ridden oflf 
down the river. Madge was jubilant at 
their early departure. 

" I tell you, Mr. Brooks, we're in great 
luck," she whispered, nervously clasping 
her hands. " They've got to ford the river 
at the crossing and ride down to a place 
they call Dead Tree Mat. Turkeys roost 
there pi^ietty near all the year round. 
Sometimes, if they miss 'em, they camp 
out till mon;iing and shoot 'em in the gray 

dawn, when they first fly down off the 
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roost. I hope," she added, laughing, 
"they'll jest natchally find 'em mighty 
scarce to-night." 

Joe Purse glanced at the bright eyes 
and flushed cheeks of the young girl who 
expressed this wish, and heartily recipro- 
cated. He thought then that, in all his 
experience, he had certainly never seen 
a handsomer bride. And as his eyes 
rested admiringly upon her, he reflected 
that it was her fresh and natural beauty 
which made this poor girl, bom and reared 
in the backwoods, so imdeniably attractive. 
He could not help wondering what she 
would have been like had she had the ad- 
vantages and refinements of modem life. 

He caught the merry eyes of the jolly 
Elijah looking at him curiously during 
this inspection, and he at once began to 
rally him upon some trifiing matter. The 
young man replied with his habitual good 
humor; but Purse could not rid himself of 
the impression that there was some lurk- 
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ing mischief in his manner, and he had a 
disagreeable feeling that this attitude was 
entertained toward himself and Madge. 

The family retired early, and Mr. Purse 
was not sorry to repair to his own room. 
He was beginning to feel the responsibility 
of his situation, and was eager for the 
moment when he might employ in action 
the time which he now passed with a feel- 
ing of subdued excitement and enforced 
repose. It was understood that Madge 
was to meet him at the Mexican corral at 
about eleven o'clock. She would have 
little trouble in doing this, by descending 
the outside stairway which has been al- 
ready described; and there would be no 
likelihood, if she were careful, of her dis- 
turbing any of the inmates of the house. 
His own course was more perilous. Joe 
Purse threw off his coat, looked at his 
watch, and took from his pocket three or 
four cigars. 

It was eight o'clock; he had three hours 
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to wait. There would be no earthly sense 
in his going to bed. He Vas tired, though, 
with his expedition of the morning, and 
it was pretty dreary work to sit there smok- 
ing and stare at the ceiling and the spider- 
webs, with nothing whatever to read. He 
tried to write a little, but he found him- 
self nervous in spite of himself. After a 
while he lay down on the outside of the 
bed. 

For a long time he watched the candle 
bum; then imconsciously he began to 
dream with eyes awake. His thoughts 
shifted from his surroundings to other 
scenes; his heavy eyeUds closed once or 
twice; consciousness slipped away from 
him suddenly like a garment. 

There was a sharp rattling sound at his 
window-pane, and Purse awoke with a 
start. He was in total darkness ; the can- 
dle had burned itself out and filled the room 
with a suffocating stench. He rose from 
the bed and groped his way to the window, 
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sleepily drawing on his coat. The moon 
was slowly rising in the eastern sky; it 
was a lurid and ominous red. He lifted 
the window-sash which he had foolishly 
closed ; the cool night air fell refreshingly 
upon his face. Somebody was standing 
below, looking up anxiously at the win- 
dow. He put one hand to his head, dis- 
covering that he still had his hat on, hav- 
ing fallen asleep with it shoved down about 
his ears. Still heavy with sleep and 
chagrined by his forgetf ulness, he stepped 
out upon the siU and groped for the hang- 
ing lariat. He caught it, swung out fear- 
lessly, and began rapidly to descend. He 
felt the bough bend as if with sudden 
weakness, then crack and give way with 
a tearing, rending soimd. With a sudden 
terror he found himself precipitated vio- 
lently to the ground. 

Fortunately he had not far to fall, and 
he was only momentarily stunned by the 
shock. A tall figure bent over him. 
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"Goodness! Are you hurt?" asked a 
soft voice anxiously. 

"Not much," replied Purse ruefully, 
struggling to his feet. 

" Then run ! " exclaimed the tall figure, 
suiting the action to the word and vanish- 
ing in the darkness. 

Accordingly Mr. Purse did run to the 
best of his ability. But as he ran he 
could not help casting an occasional glance 
over his shoulder in the direction of the 
catastrophe. In one of these hurried 
glances he caught a glimpse of a tallow 
candle flickering in the night air, and the 
ruddy face and sleepy eyes of Elijah Tan- 
queary peering from an upper window be- 
hind it. The sight made him quicken his 
pace. 

The tall figure stopped at the corral and 
assumed the carrying of a heavy bundle. 

" What's this? " said Purse, hurrying up. 

"My best duds," replied Madge breath- 
lessly; " I couldn't leave 'em behind." 
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Purse took the bundle from her without 
a word. At another time he might have 
laughed heartily at this feminine fore- 
thought. 

They turned into a narrow path and ran 
on in the still night with panting breath 
and beating hearts. The thorny bmsh on 
either side caught at their garments as 
they passed, and seemed, as if by malicious 
intent, to impede their progress; the red 
shield of the lurid moon gleamed angrily 
on them through the wood. With many 
a scratch from the thick chaparral, which 
they did not feel in their excited haste, 
they reached the side of the lagoon. 
Madge sprang at once eagerly into the 
waiting boat. 

"Jump in!" she cried, with wildly 
flashing eyes, " and shove ofiE right away. 
Goodness gracious! what a noise you 
made! You may be sure it woke every 
one in the ranch." 

Purse tossed the bundle into the boat, 
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gave it a strong push, and sprang lightly 
in. It was a heavy, broad scow, but suffi- 
ciently manageable. He caught up the 
oars and, with a few sturdy strokes, sent 
the craft spinning over the dark water. 
In a few moments they passed out of the 
shadow of the shore into the pale calm 
light of the stars. The vast twinkling 
vault bent above them like a mighty dome, 
and the reflection of the red moon, rising 
through bluish clouds in the east, leered at 
them anew from the bosom of the lagoon. 

They held their breath and listened 
eagerly as the boat glided onward. The 
night was marvellously stiU. The trees 
upon the shore seemed locked in slumber, 
with no breeze among their lofty tops to 
voice their many-leafed complaint. No 
ripple, save that caused by their own mo- 
tion, stirred the placid inky expanse about 
them. The damp mist rising from the 
water enveloped them like a veil. 

Suddenly a sound as of some one calling. 
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but softened and mellowed by distance, 
came to them from the direction of the 
ranch. Madge bent her head attentively 
with parted lips. The somid was repeated, 
but apparently in another direction. 

Madge raised herself erect in the boat. 

" Thet's Lige ! " she whispered. " Glori- 
ful sakes! Mr. Brooks, you've got him 
started. Dear! dear! how could you be 
so careless? " 

"I'm sure I did the best I could," said 
the humiliated Brooks. "I came down 
that lariat hand over hand; if the limb 
wouldn't hold me, I'm not responsible." 

"The limb certainly would hold you ! " 
Madge retorted, "for I tied and tested it 
myself." 

"So did I, this very afternoon," said 
Brooks. 

Madge appeared to reflect a few seconds. 

"I reckon Lige wanted to be funny," 
she said, flnally. "More'n likely he 
climbed up and sawed that limb after dark. 
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He may have seen you testin' it, and al- 
lowed you were goin' to light out in the 
night. He prob'ly reckoned it'd be more 
polite in you to give notice." 

"Maybe he did," returned the Rev. 
Clement Brooks, with a scowl that was 
hardly ministerial, but which the darkness 
happily concealed from his companion. 
" All the same, I wish he had let me have 
a notion of it." 

His fingers clutched the oars with a sud- 
den gripe that suggested a clinched fist. 

" He couldn't seem to get you out of his 
head all day," continued Madge quietly. 
" It bothered me a good deal. When you 
rode oS this morning, he kem up to me 
and asked me where you were goin'. 
What do you reckon I told him? " 

"Give it up," said Brooks, pulling 
steadily at the oars. 

" I told him you'd ridden off by yerself 
to think up a sermon," said Madge, laugh- 
ing softly to herself. " I was plumb flus- 
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tered by thet question, and I didn't know 
what else to say. I declar, ef he didn't 
believe it ! He said you were mighty busy 
with those. He seen you writin' one the 
other night, after you went to bed." 

Her companion made no reply to these 
communications. His recollections of a 
bruised shoulder were too vivid. Sud- 
denly, out of the dark void behind them, 
the loud, strident notes of a horn rang 
loudly over the water. 

The soimd was so startling that for a 
few seconds they could only stare at each 
other and sit speechless. Madge was the 
first to speak. 

"Row! row!" she said excitedly. 
" They're after us now and are calling for 
Hank and Aleck. Thank heaven! they 
haven't any boat." 

Joe Purse reciprocated this pious ejacu- 
lation as he bent to his oars. 

" Which way does the island lie? " he 
whispered, glancing over his shoulder. 
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"Don't you worry, but keep rowin'," 
replied Madge, in a low voice, as she sat in 
the stem. " It's right in the wake of the 
moon. I'll guide you to it. Pull hard on 
your left." 

Purse did as he was bidden, and the boat 
moved onward, the cries and clamor now 
redoubling on the shore. 

"I reckon they've all broke loose," said 
Madge imperturbably. "If Hank and 
Aleck don't hear thet, it'll be because the 
wind's against 'em. Easy now, Mr. 
Brooks, you're right near land." 

Joe Purse shipped his oars, and the boat 
glided among the bushes that bordered 
Cat Island. He sprang out and pulled the 
boat well up on shore. In a few moments 
they were standing on terra firma. It 
was a long, narrow strip of land lying 
thus in the midst of the lagoon. A few 
steps sufficed to traverse the distance be- 
tween either shore, and only a few trees 
and stimted bushes covered its scant area 
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of barely an acre. But to the fugitives, 
under the circumstances, it formed a very 
acceptable temporary haven. They crossed 
the island to the farther shore, where they 
halted and waited. There were yet no 
signs of the expected bridegroom. 

The whimpering of a dog, reinforced oc- 
casionally by yelps and loud barks, began 
to assert itself from the remote shore of the 
lagoon. 

" Ike wouldn't bring a dog with him on 
such an expedition as this? " inquired Joe 
Purse, turning to Madge with an expres- 
sion of disgust. 

« 'Tain't likely," said the girl softly. 
"Mebbe the pup jest allowed to come. 
There can't natchally hev anythin' hap- 
pened to him, can there, Mr. Brooks? 
Ain't it time he was here? " 

She was trembling violently in her ex- 
citement, and her cheeks looked pale in the 
light of the moon. 

Joe Purse, who was pondering how he 
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was to disclose his sudden change of front 
in regard to the wedding ceremony, 
hastened to reassure her. 

"Oh, he's all right; he'll be along pres- 
ently," he said absently. 

An owl that was invisible somewhere 
in a tree above them began to "Hoo! 
hoo ! " in the gloom. It sounded drearily. 

All at once they heard a splash in the 
water in front of them. They strained 
their eyes, but could see nothing. 

"I might strike a match," said Purse, 
suiting the action to the word. " It'll show 
him where we are and won't do any hurt." 

The tiny flare of light flashed for an in- 
stant in the girl's clear eyes, and then fell 
from her companion's fingers. A hoarse 
gurgling hail came from the lagoon. 

"That's Ike!" cried Madge eagerly, 
bending forward. She could now discern 
a dark object coming slowly toward them 
with a gliding ripple. 

" Here we are, dear, all ready and wait- 
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ing ! " she cried affectionately, utterly re- 
gardless of the Rev. Clement Brooks. 

" Sh-sh-sh ! " cried that worthy, reprov- 
ingly. "You must be quiet, Madge. 
Something's following him. What is 
it?" 

There was indeed a small dark object a 
short distance in the wake of the spent 
swimmer, that seemed to be swimming to 
and fro and copying faithfully his every 
movement. Neither could make it out. 

And now, in the gloom, could be heard 
the puflSng, panting breath of the strug- 
gling man. The sound came nearer and 
nearer imtil it seemed to both Madge and 
Purse to be somewhere in the water directly 
in front of them. Each stooped to extend 
a helping hand; but, with a splashing 
struggle, the figure lifted itself in the 
shoaling water, staggered a pace or two, 
and then drew itself out, oozing and drip- 
ping, upon the bank. 

With a glad cry of welcome, Madge was 
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bending over him; heedless of her com- 
panion's presence, she covered him with 
kisses and caresses. The man, apparently 
too weak and exhausted to stir, lay prone 
upon the ground, his chest heaving with 
long-drawn, stertorous gasps. 

Something bounded through a neighbor- 
ing bush, shook itself violently, dispensing 
a shower of spray that nearly drenched the 
group, and with dripping hide and slob- 
bering jaws, began to gambol ecstatically 
about them. 

Madge and Purse recoiled with dis- 
may. 

" What's that? " cried both, in a breath. 

"It's only Top," gasped Ike, struggling 
to a sitting posture. " Charge ! you black 
rascal, or I'll knock you stiff ! " 

The poor animal shrank at once, quiver- 
ing and abject, to the ground. 

" I done my best to keep him back," he 
said apologetically, " but it wa'n't no use. 
Dad— he'd laid off, as I tole ye, to go on 

10 
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pushed the reluctant Ike in the direction 
of the waiting boat. His master had 
scarcely disappeared when the sneezing, 
dripping Top plunged impulsively after 
him. 




CHAPTER XII. 

RUNNING THE GANTLET. 

[he expectant bride and the Rev. 
Clement Brooks were not kept 
long in waiting for the absent 
groom. It seemed, indeed, a 
very brief interval to the soi-disant 
preacher, who was still revolving how he 
could best break to the youthful couple his 
unwelcome intelligence. He had about 
made up his mind to make some prelimi- 
nary confidences to Madge when he heard, 
with uncomfortable feelings, the footsteps 
of Isaac Angevine returning. 

The risen moon had burst from its en- 
circling girdle of clouds and now cast its 
pale rays on his approaching figure. He 
looked a cheerful and happy bridegroom 

in his change of clothing; one might have 
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said the spirit of the jolly Elijah still sur- 
vived and permeated his cast-off garments. 

" I'm ready now, parson," said the smil- 
ing Ike, striding to the side of the waiting 
Madge without further formality.. "I 
may not have on my best bib and tucker, 
but it rather tickles me to be spitin' my 
wife's family in their own habillerments.'* 

Pai*son Brooks cleared his throat em- 
barrassedly; the youthful couple became 
suddenly grave. 

" How old are you, Isaac? " 

"Twenty-two last December," said the 
young man promptly, eying his questioner 
curiously. 

" And you, Madge? " asked the reverend 
gentleman, turning toward her. 

"Just nineteen to-day," replied the 
blushing bride. 

" Qeewhittaker ! " exclaimed the bride- 
groom, suddenly stealing a kiss from the 
fair face at his side. " I'm dumed ef I 
didn't clean fergit it! " 
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Parson Brooks overlooked this sudden 
exuberance benignly. 

"I'm glad to say you're both over the 
age of consent, according to the statute," 
he said meditatively. " Now, let me ask 
where you intend to go on your wedding- 
trip if I decide to perform this ceremony." 

" Why, I reckoned we were gittin' mar- 
ried," said Madge nervously, who had felt 
uncomfortably short-breathed during the 
previous questioning. 

"Not yet," said Mr. Brooks reassur- 

* 

ingly. "I must know what your plans 
are first." 

"I've got a sister down at Saby," haz- 
arded Isaac. " I sorter reckoned we'd best 
pull out fer thar." 

"I guess you had, and the sooner the 
better," replied the quasi-minister. "The 
fact is, we're in a mighty tight place here. 
We've got the Tanquearys all on the watch 
for us, and but for the fact that Hank and 
Aleck are off shooting down the river, it 
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might go hard with us. At any rate, we 
can't stop. Another thing : I dropped to 
the fact, this afternoon, that I haven't any 
license to marry you, and I can't get one 
short of the county clerk's oflSce in San 
Saba. It seems to me that time's precious, 
and if we're going to make there by morn- 
ing we ought to be on our way." 

There was a dead silence for a few 
minutes. 

"Why, it's ten miles," said the voice of 
Madge fearfully. 

"I know it." 

"Aren't you rather late in the day 
gittin' onto these facts ?" asked Ike an- 
grily. 

"Maybe I am," returned the parson 
apologetically ; " but I didn't seek this con- 
tract, and am only doing what I can to 
help you out." 

" What's the matter with your marryin' 
me and Madge afore we start? " 

" Why, it wouldn't be a good marriage 
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without a license, and you'd only be where 
you stood before; we'd only be wasting 
time," expostulated Brooks. "There is 
opposition enough to this match the way 
it stands, I should think; you don't want 
any question with Madge's relatives after- 
ward as to whether you are really married 
or not." 

This was good logic, even to a mind as 
imtutored as that of the youthful bride- 
groom ; so, after a few more protests from 
the reluctant Madge and some repressed 
grumbling on the part of the disappointed 
Mr. Angevine, the thwarted bridal party 
retmned to the boat. 

It was still misty on the lagoon. A soft 
smoke-like vapor rose everywhere from the 
surface of the water, writhing and twist- 
ing in fantastic spirals beneath the moon 
until the outlines of the farther shore were 
hidden as by a veil. There was some- 
thing eerie and fascinating about it. As 
the adventurous trio took their positions 
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in the boat and the active Mr. Purse 
grasped an oar and pushed off from shore, 
the heavy scow seemed to glide with a com- 
plaining sigh away from her moorings and 
to be received and obliterated by the en- 
circling mist. 

Purse leaned over the side and softly 
moistened the oar-locks, so their creaking 
might not betray them. All was sus- 
piciously quiet along the shore. Not a 
breath, not a sound. Only a dark, fog- 
bedimmed horizon told them where it lay 
and enabled them to hold their course for 
the river with tolerable certainty. It was 
extremely improbable that any eye, how- 
ever alert, could detect their movements 
beneath that friendly curtain, and the voy- 
agers went on their watery way with 
thankfulness in their hearts. Poor Top, 
who had been allowed to accompany them 
— because, if left behind on the island, he 
would have probably betrayed them by his 
incessant barking, or, by plunging into the 
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water and following the boat, still further 
have imperiled their travels — crouched 
shiveringly at the feet of Madge in the 
bow, now and then raising his head to 
peer suspiciously through the mist, and 
whimpering with the usual nei'vousness of 
dogs when boating. 

"Quit thet whining!" said Isaac An- 
gevine, in a hoarse whisper, from his seat 
in the stem. He lifted the paddle with 
which he had been steering and adminis- 
tered a sharp^ coiTective on the animal's 
unprotected head. Top dropped with a 
pitiful yelp to the bottom of the boat ; and 
Madge, with her hands about the dog's 
muzzle, endeavored to prevent any further 
demonstrations. 

They were nearing the point where the 
lagoon opened into the river, and already 
began to feel the quickening of the cur- 
rent. Madge, with her hands still on the 
dog, knelt in the bow, straining her eyes 
ahead and giving directions in a low tone 
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to the rowers. Suddenly, as the scow 
doubled a sharp point of the shore that ran 
out into the lagoon, she beheld the figure 
of a man, rifle in hand, standing attentive 
and motionless at the water's edge. The 
man was peering eagerly into the misty 
gloom around him, his rifle thrown for- 
ward into a position for instant service; 
and so misleading was that murky light 
that to the eye of the startled girl he ap- 
peared like some apparition of heroic size. 
So motionless, so silent he stood, and so 
huge of bulk, that although Madge recog- 
nized the figure instantly as that of her 
brother, the jovial Elijah, she felt an icy, 
superstitious thrill of terror sweep through 
her veins as she threw herself flat in the 
bottom of the boat, still clinging to Top 
and keeping the dog's eyes below the 
gunwale of the boat. One bark — nay, 
one growl, even — from the intelligent 
creature at her side, might cost them 
dear. With a low, shrill cry of warning 
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to the two men, she besought them to stop 
rowing. 

" Sit still and don't move, for your lives !" 
she whispered. "There's Lige on the 
point, with a gim ! The current will sweep 
us into the river," she hoarsely added, a 
moment later, when she noted that her two 
companions, thriUed by her sudden warn- 
ing, sat as mute and motionless as though 
turned to stone. 

The figure of Elijah Tanqueary upon the 
point remained erect and motionless. The 
startled figures of the three in the boat held 
their breath m nervous apprehension. 
Scarce ten paces apart, and staring at each 
other with fixed and fascinated eyes, pur- 
suer and pursued remained, while one 
might count a score. Yet, whether from 
some trick of position or atmosphere, the 
fugitives were not seen, although during 
that — to them interminable — interval the 
sentinel upon the point was clearly re- 
vealed. Then the heavy scow, which had 
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hitherto swung idly upon the listless sur- 
face of the lagoon, seemed suddenly to feel 
the irresistible impulse of the swiftly rush- 
ing river beyond. For a secjond it swerved 
and trembled ; then, turning bow on, was 
swept away in quick-enveloping darkness, 
as the tall trees along the river's bank shut 
out, as by a curtain, the feeble radiance of 
the misty moon. 

All the skill of the two men was needed 
to keep their clumsy craft in the middle 
of the stream; but, with hearts beating 
joyously at their miraculous deliverance 
from the peril of the last few moments, 
they rose to the occasion. It was now 
dark indeed, and only by the pale line of 
sky between the tree-tops above their 
heads could they gain any idea of the direc- 
tion of the channel. Fortunately the rifts 
were few and the scow drew little water; 
so, with an occasional scrape upon the 
gravel of the river's bed, they held swiftly 
upon their uncertain course. Some idea 
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of the speed of their passage could be 
gained by the rapidity with which the 
trees rushed by. 

They were nearing the crossing. A 
clearer light seemed to fall from above, 
and the receding tree-tops gave them 
glimpses of the serene and quiet stars. 
There was a rush and roar from the river 
as the rapidly shoaling water began to 
fret and boil over its stony bed. Isaac 
Angevine shipped his paddle hastily and, 
with a word to his companion, began to 
remove his boots. 

"She may groimd any m^inute," he ex- 
plained, " and then somebody's got to jump 
overboard and push oflE." 

He had hardly uttered the words when, 
with a dull, grating soimd, the scow ceased 
to move and, swinging roimd on its bow 
as upon a pivot, began to thump and 
thrash upon the rocks as it lay with its 
broadside turned toward the rushing 
rapids. 
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With a muttered imprecation, Ike was 
over the side and knee-deep in the swift 
water the next instant. He grasped the 
side of the scow, and with a tug that 
would have done credit to a far stronger 
man, endeavored to lift it clear of the 
stones. But the weight of those in the 
boat held it immovable. He tugged 
again, throwing all his weight with the 
force of the current. It was useless. 

" You'll have to get off your shoes and 
jump in here with me, parson," he urged 
breathlessly. " She won't budge." 

Joe Purse was already of the same 
opinion, and throwing his oars into the 
boat, made a hasty clutch at his shoe- 
strings. 

And now the moon, riding high over a rift 
in the foliage on the bank, stole brightly 
in, lighting up the scene of their mis- 
hap with the distinctness of day. Madge 
knew at a glance that they had reached 
the crossing. On either side of the river 
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the trees had been cleared away, and she 
could see the trail-road on the farther bank, 
as it wound over a gentle slope. Anxious 
to do all she could to assist her com- 
panions in escaping from their present 
plight, she shifted her weight to the cen- 
tre of the scow, dragging Top with her 
over the loosely lying oars. The dog 
whimpered pitifully, as if in anticipation 
of some new disaster, and she was obliged 
to cuflf him well to bring him to reason. 

With her mind intent upon this correc- 
tion of the dog and the efforts of her com- 
panions to dislodge the boat — for both men 
were now floundering about in the rapids — 
she yet heard, above the noise of the brawl- 
ing river, a quick, familiar sound that 
suddenly sent the blood in ice-currents to 
her heart. It came from behind her. She 
wheeled about. Two men were riding side 
by side down the slight fall of ground that 
led to the river. They were proceeding 

leisurely, and certain heavy feathered ob- 

11 
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jects seemed to be hanging from their 
saddle-pommels. 

Even before the revealing moonlight 
shone full on the blazed face of the larger 
horse, Madge knew that the successful 
hunters could be no others than her 
brothers Hank and Aleck. With a cry of 
dismay she rose quickly to her feet, and 
snatching up an oar set it hard against 
the river's bed, bringing to the action all 
the strength of her lithe young arm. 

" Push ! push, boys, with all your might, 
for mercy's sake ! " she shouted. 

The two men, roused by this Amazonian 
sharing of their labor, redoubled their ex- 
ertions ; and under these united eflEorts the 
boat slowly began to yield. 

Standing up to his middle in the whirl- 
ing water and pushing the boat before 
him with all his strength, Joe Purse sud- 
denly saw, in one startled instant of vision, 
the two horsemen upon the shore pull up 
and stare in astonishment at this midnight 
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ferrying. For an instant only : the next, 
with a wild shout of recognition, they 
dashed down the bank and into the shoals, 
their horses' feet plunging and splashing 
the water in a flying shower about them 
for twenty feet. With one last super- 
human effort Purse sent the scow spin- 
ning before him into deep water, caught 
the gunwale, and clambered in. But 
when he staggered to his knees and beheld 
Ike Angevine still clinging to the stem 
and half -swimming in his attempt to re- 
gain his position in the boat, he sprang to 
his assistance. 

Not an instant too soon; for with a yell 
of disappomted fury, as they saw their prey 
escaping them, the two Tanqueary brothers 
spurred into the current, and, as the water 
deepened, speedily forced their horses to 
swim, keeping still in the saddle, leaning 
well forward on the shoulder and clutchng 
the mane with eager hands. 

Hank Tanqueary, mounted upon the 
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blazed-faced mustang, swam the more 
rapidly and was soon close upon the strug- 
gling Ike. Joe Purse had grasped him by 
the collar and already half-dragged him 
into the boat, when a mighty hand, reach- 
ing forward over the side, suddenly laid 
hold of him and began to pull him in the 
opposite direction. The startled Joe raised 
his eyes, to catch a glimpse of a laboring 
steed with starting eyeballs and panting 
nostrils, and a man's frenzied face beneath 
a big sombrero, to which the mighty hand 
appertained. Then, as if apprehensive of 
some danger in the air, the horse began, as 
it were, to rear, beating the water uselessly 
with his forefeet; the rider caught sud- 
denly at the reins, and the uplifted blade 
of an oar descended with terrific force upon 
the horseman's head, sweeping him irre- 
sistibly from his stirrups and burying him 
beneath the waters. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ESCAPE. 

iT was aU done in a twinkling; 
and hardly had Joe Purse re- 
leased his grasp upon Ike An- 
gevine, who now struggled 
breathless and dripping into the boat, when 
he beheld Madge, dauntless and erect, her 
eyes flashing, her lips tightly compressed, 
and grasping with both hands the uplifted 
oar that had done such prompt execution 
an instant before. A feeling of admiration 
for the courage and resolution of this in- 
trepid girl, albeit it was directed against 
her own flesh and blood, swept over him. 
But it was not a moment for sentiment. 
Hardly had he seized a paddle with which 
to guide the now swiftly moving scow, 

when there was a flash in the darkness, 
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a sharp report, and the swift ping of a 
bullet as it flew by his head. 

Madge threw down the oar at once and 
crouched trembling in the bottom of the 
boat. The color had dropped from her 
cheeks, and there was little trace of the 
heroine in the frightened face she turned 
to his own. 

" Lie down, Ikey boy, for mercy's sake I ^ 
she screamed. "That's Aleck! Down, 
Mr. Brooks, or he'll hit you sure ! " 

For answer, Isaac Angevine dropped to 
his knees, drew a pistol from his belt, and 
discharged it into the darkness. In the 
flash, they caught a glimpse of a riderless 
horse clambering up the farther bank and 
a moimted one standing motionless in the 
shallows. A second later, the resounding 
rocks of the river's bank rang with the 
exploding echoes of shot upon shot, as their 
fiery splendors crossed and recrossed the 
intervening space and vanished in the 
night. But the boat was now flying like 
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an arrow before the impetuous rush of the 
river's current. A swift turn of the pad- 
dle, a strong pull at the oars, and, with a 
prayer of thankfulness from the terrified 
Madge, who knelt with clasped hands in 
the bow, they swept round a bend of the 
broad river, and a thick curtain of foliage *. 
dropped its screen of safety over their 
perilous flight. 

" Thank God ! " cried the girl, with a 
fervent gasp. 

At the word, the paddle dropped from 
the nei'veless hand of Joe Purse, a blinding 
darkness swam before his sight, and, with 
a low moan, he reeled and fell backward in 
the boat. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

"for better — FOR WORSE." 

>T was early morning at San 
Saba. Judge Treddle, who 
had spent the previous even- 
ing in vinous entertainment of 
a brother justice at his own oflBice, had just 
awakened from the drunken sleep with 
which these orgies had surprised him, to 
find himself buried in the depths of his 
oflSce-chair, his booted feet stacked on the 
table in front of him, and his hat driven 
down over his eyes, like an extinguisher. 
The astounded justice removed his cramped 
legs from the table, rubbed his bloodshot 
eyes, and somewhat shamefacedly set 
about erasing the traces of midnight rev- 
elry which his court-room displayed, 
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He had straightened the chairs, arranged 
his papers, set up the few dilapidated law-- 
books, and even toned down certain traces 
of inebriety, visible in his tousled hair, at 
a small toilet-mirror in the closet, when a 
timid knock at the door surprised him. 
Judge Treddle hastily set down the black 
bottle with which he was about to pick up, 
as it were, the relinquished thread of his 
previous night's dissipations, and took a 
step or two toward the door, drawing the 
back of his hand suspiciously across his 
shaven lips. 

A young man and woman, accompanied 
by a bedraggled dog, crossed the threshold 
and halted embarrassedly in the middle of 
the room. The former had an awkward 
and reluctant manner, and held in his hand 
a formidable paper which he brandished 
as if it were a dangerous weapon. The 
girl's face was pale and haggard as if from 
fatigue. 

" I reckon it's a bride and groom," said 
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the astute justice to himself, with a rubi- 
cund leer. 

He went slowly back to his oflSce-chair 
and seated himself with dignity behind a 
row of battered law-books. 

" You want to git married ? " he inquired, 
with a genial nod. 

"I reckon you've struck it, jedgel** 
gasped Isaac Angevine, with a surprised 
stare at that official's penetration. "I'd 
like to git married right off." 

"Happy to accommodate you ef your 
papers are all straight," said the legal 
functionary, extending an unsteady hand 
for the docmnent Mr. Angevine held. Ike 
gave it to him eagerly, and Judge Treddle 
scanned it carefully, first adjusting upon a 
very red nose a large pair of horn spec- 
tacles. 

His honor nodded approvingly. 

" Reg'lar as an eight-day kitchen clock," 
he said slowly. " But whar are yer wit- 
nesses?" 
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"We hev one we're expectin' every 
minute," replied Ike nervously, fumbling 
his hat-brim, "but he stumbled on his six- 
shooter jest outside the village at sun-up 
this momin', scraped his arm with the 
barrel, and he's stopped at Dr. Stethy- 
scope's to git mended ez ho kem along." 

An incredulous gleam lighted up the 
bleared optics of the justice at this in- 
genuous falsehood, but he said nothing. 
The door opened suddenly and Joe Purse, 
his left arm swathed in linen bandages, 
and looking a trifle pale in the sincere light 
of the early morning, entered, accompa- 
nied by the best medical talent of San Saba. 

" Here he is ! " exclaimed the triumphant 
Madge, a quick color mounting becom- 
ingly to her wan face. 

The brief ceremony by which Judge 
Treddle was in the habit of uniting con- 
senting couples was quickly over. At 
the critical moment, when his honor de- 
manded the ring, Joe Purse stepped for- 
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ward and relieved the embarrassment of 
the groom by extending the little finger of 
his right hand to Madge, and permitting 
her to draw therefrom the seal which had 
been promised for the occasion; his own 
crippled condition made it impossible for 
him to remove it himself. Barring this 
slight hitch in the proceedings, his honor 
was not interrupted, and formaUy pro- 
nounced them man and wife. Whereupon 
the lovers turned to each other and ex- 
changed a kiss so frank and emphatic as 
to impress and even thrill that appreciative 
audience. 

When, however, Judge Treddle, in his 
most fatherly manner, attempted to share 
this honor with the recent bridegroom, he 
was coldly repulsed by the blushing Mrs. 
Angevine, and forced to content himself 
with the generous fee with which Mr. 
Purse requited his services as he and Dr. 
Stethoscope affixed their signatures to the 
marriage certificate. 





CHAPTER XV. 

A LETTER FROM THE BRIDE. 

>T was nearly two a.m. in the 
office of the Galveston Daily 
Herald. The foreman of the 
press-room had already locked 
the forms, in proof that the edition con- 
taining the history of the Tanqueary-An- 
gevine vendetta was about to go to press, 
and Mr. Joseph Purse rose wearily from 
the desk where a tireless pen had been oc- 
cupied in producing copy since an early 
hour of the afternoon. His left arm, still 
bandaged, was in a sling; and as he took 
down his coat he was obliged to swing it 
around his shoulders and button it across 
them, instead of wearing it home in the 
usual fashion. A small envelope, which 

had come by the night's mail and had been 
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tossed to him while he was absorbed in his 
work, lay on his desk, partially hidden by 
other litter. It caught his eye, and he 
paused to acquaint himself with its 
contents. At the first glance, some- 
thing familiar in the erratic haadwriting 
brought a smile to his weary face, and, 
with an amused expression, he slowly de- 
ciphered the following : 

" Dear Mr. Brooks : I send this care 
the Galveston Herald, as you said, instid 
of to your church— which I hope you may 
git it all right — and is to say thet Ike and 
me are very much obleeged for the fifty 
dollars you sent us for a weddin'-present; 
and it came right handy, for we hev stayed 
so long at his aunt's, on our bridle-trip, 
that she expects us to pay board. 

"I don't reckon we'll ever go back to 
Blue Lick. You see, I'm jest gettin' ac- 
kwainted in the town, and Ike is laming 
the harness-maker's trade, and everything 
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seems to pint against goin' back home. 
From what we kin leam, the old folkes 
on neither side don't seem to favor it much, 
and Hank is still sore over thet clip with 
the oar I hed to give him, and in other re- 
speks it might not be healthy. An' he's 
stole your horse and says you won't see 
it again ! 

"I do so hope, Mr. Brooks, thet your 
arm is quite healed up from thet shot of 
Aleck's pistol! Heaven bless us! will I 
ever forget how my heart gave a jump 
when I saw you keel over in the boat, thet 
night, after we all got away ! It did seem 
for a moment as if I was goin' to faint too. 
And what a shame it was, thet after you 
had taken so much trouble on our account, 
thet old Jedge Treddle should have the 
pleasure of marrying Ike and me, instid 
of the dear good minister we'd picked out 
to do it for us. He's drunk every day — I 
mean Jedge Treddle. 

** Still, Ike and me are very happy ; only 
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sometimes, when I look at your ring, it 
all seems so strange and f mmy, and as if 
somehow I might really be married to you. 
But Ike is saving his wages to git me an- 
other one; and when he does, I reckon I'll 
mail this one back. Thet ought to make 
it aU right — don't you reckon? 

" So with respectful regards and a kiss 
(on paper) from me and him, we are 
always 

" Your frontier congregashun, 

"Madge and Ike." 
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